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W/E WISH it were possible for us to Pump 
each one of you by the hand with a 54” Stroke at 24 RPM —with no Slippage 
and no Lost Motion. 


May your visit result in Maximum Production of both business and pleasure of 


High Gravity, with only a trace of water, without Corrosion or Sanding Up to stop 


you, and no Down Time for repairs. 


T he latchstring is on the outside EES ASA RRNA ice I TA IE NET NE ACFE AER AE, ST NIENL TREE SDI AETEL REE RRR ASIN Fe GLEE RE ALLE DE EOE EADIE 
of our Los Nietos Plant! If you ELUID PACKED PUMP ¢<oO. 
can Spare time for a visit, just re-> BOX 64 e LOS NIETOS, CALIFORNIA e U.S.A. 
verse the charges anda call W hittier MID-CONTINENT AND TEXAS DISTRIBUTION 


42659 for trans portation. FLUID PACKED PUMP CO.—MID-CONTINENT 
2S. E. 29TH ST., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Gulf Coast Headquarters: 409 Velasco St., Houston, Texas 
London Office: Coventry House, South Place, London E.C. 2, England 


A MODERN PUMP FOR MODERN CONDITIONS 








7 1931, casing was first produced by the 
A. O. Smith Corporation. On ea: 
1931, the first string of slip-joint casing was run 
welded in Lloyd No. 90 at Ventura for the Asso- 


ciated Oil Company. 











The Wave of Acceptance was forming, soon to 
swell to great surges before the powerful drive of 
another great advance in steel—just as it did fo | 
those other great advances so important to 

oil industry: 


Smithwelded Cracking Stills in 1925 


Smithwelded Line Pipe in 1927. 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Making Steet work for you as it never did before 


Manufactured under 
U. S. Patent No. 1,993,842 


©A. O. Smith Corp., 1935 





Members of the A.P.I. are in- 

vited to visit our service shops 

at Los Angeles (shown above) 

and at Bakersfield (pictured on op- 

posite page) and see the men, equipment 

and tools that have obtained such re- 
markable results. 


EQUIPMENT 


A Y METHODS 





The trip valve which we 
use under license is your 
security. It differentiates 
between a test and a drill 
pipe leak. 


The Equalizing Valve which 
is used under license saves 
that dangerous pull on 
your equipment. 
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3133 SAN FERNANDO RD., LOS ANGELES 
PHONE ALBANY 0964 





aND FORMATION TESTING IN CALIFORNIA 


un a Johnston Tester 
Why set casing before you know? Why bail 
casing to test the shoe? It pays to use a 


Johnston Tester—the Tool that has tested the 
discovery well in more than a dozen oil fields. 
Manufactured under the following U.S. Patents:| 
1790424, 1709940, 1715504, 1842270, and 1901813 

Other patents are pending. 


| IELD SERVICE CORPORATION - 


BAKERSFIELD VENTURA 
Bakersfield Phone 2794 
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CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS, REFINERS and MARKETERS 








Now offers for intercoastal and export buyers a 


truly independent source of supply for bulk gaso- 
line, including high-octane grades, distillates, kero- 
sene, gas oil, Diesel fuel, fuel oils, asphalt, flux 


and road oils. 





MARINE TERMINALS 
at harbors of 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND and TACOMA 





THE PETROL CORPORATION 


40290 BANDINI BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Phone ANgelus 3141 
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DERRICKS 
PUMPING UNITS 


for every 
oil country need 


ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 
SWIVELS 
WALKING BEAMS 
PITMANS 
RIGS-WHEELS-JACKS 
SAND RECESS 
STEEL BUILDINGS 
CABLE TOOLS 
STEEL TOWERS 
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By eliminating 
friction from drill 
pipe and casing, 


Patterson - Ballagh . 


Protectors add 
years to the life of 
the well. 


Members of A. P. I. 
at Los Angeles Sessions: 





These all-rubber 
Protectors permit 
faster drilling ... 
quicker production 

. . and an appre- 
ciable saving in 
power and wear on 
drilling equipment. 


Visit the Patterson-Ballagh 
Plant in Los Angeles. 
See these Protectors made. 


PATTERSON - BALLAGH olel a Jel o-warel, 


armen 


nt and General Offices: 1900 East Sixty-fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif., U.S. A. 
- BETTIS SALES CO., 516 Merchants & Manufacturers Bidg., Houston, Texas 


Mklahomea 438 North | pts pe 
( 1 na tice: 438 ° est y-sixth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. Nen York Office 


Texas and G eC ( 
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The Industry's Future: 


Straight Ahead 


of 1936 with the best part of its career immedi- 

ately ahead. Only complete reversal of all in- 
dications can halt prosperity’s return within the next 
ear. 

STRAIGHT AHEAD! That should be the oil indus- 
try’s slogan. 

Federal control is dead. Attempts may be made in 
some quarters to force some kind of bill through the 
next session of Congress, and the industry must be 
vigilant. However, our Washington correspondent, a 
man who knows the capital, officialdom, bureaucracy, 
political atmosphere, its shifts and trends, from a career 
of many years’ experience, writes in this issue that 
there is no chance of legislation along these lines go- 
ing through. Furthermore, as Attorney Smiley dem- 
onstrates in an able article also in this issue, the Su- 
preme Court has vetoed the scheme as tried and in- 
numerable judicial rulings close the door to such inva- 
sions of states’ rights and proclaim them unconstitu- 
tional. Talk about a constitutional amendment to over- 
throw the high court’s ruling is pure nonsense. 

Yet it will not do to relax vigilance. The Bitumin- 
ous Coal Act (the Guffey-Snyder bill), now before the 
courts on a test of its constitutionality, will bear watch- 
ing. We suggest that the industry consider the ad- 
visability of having attorneys for the American Pe- 
troleum Institute or for one or more of the oil com- 
panies intervene because of the importance of the liti- 
gation. 

Oil must govern itself. State statntory control of 
the quantity of production fails when not sustained by 
the industry. The industry itself must restrict produc- 
tion to proper levels when necessary or find ways to 
handle the excess as it has done in the past, store it 
or find new markets by increasing its use. 

Legalization in every state of unitized operation, le- 
gal restriction upon actual phyhical waste of oil and gas 
by improper mechanical handling of wells, enforcement 
of proper spacing in drilling to prevent further small 
townlot operations, seem to us to be among the best 
things to be hoped for from the lawmakers. Perhaps 
it may be possible some day to change the present law 
of ownership of oil and gas in place; just now it is 
probably hopeless, but our suggestions above may go 
far to counteract the difficulties that arise from the 
existing law. 

Marketing will remain legally free and competitive. 
Consumers will not permit price fixing. Some day the 
anti-trust laws may be modified; such action seems 
remote at present and agitation along that line may be 
dangerous. 


A MERICA’S oil industry stands at the threshold 


Believing that oil should give all its attention to the 
future, that the days of under-consumption (that is 
what Sir Henri Deterding said has been the real 
trouble, not over production) are ended, we are devot- 
ing this edition to consideration of the future. We 
are giving no space to past troubles and little or none 
to old achievements; others have told about them. We 
tell no story of the “romance of the pioneers”; we hon- 
or and respect them; we have published much about 
them in other places, but we are convinced that the 
present occasion calls for something else. 

We consider entirely unjustified the continual talk 
and warnings, no matter how distinguished the source 
from which they emanate, that the nation is in danger 
of exhausting its supply of oil. Harry Sinclair told a 
Congressional committee last year that he believed we 
have supplies sufficient to last 500 years. We are 
strongly inclined to agree with him, but if they last 
half that time or even a quarter thereof, they are 
all we shall need. We include here not only well oil 
located and known and whatever remains to be dis- 
covered—for which purposes the scientific instrumen- 
talities have been tremendously improved and are be- 
ing still further improved—but also the oil in shales, 
diatomaceous earth and lignite coal. 

Conservation that would horde oil and restrict its 
use in every way practicable we denounce as useless 
and dangerous. The development of substitutes that 
may destroy its value is ever present. We know what 
happened to coal and timber, two industries that prac- 
ticed such conservation. 

However, we do believe that there may be a serious 
temporary shortage of oil in the near future unless we 
develop additional supplies from present sources and 
hasten the discovery of new fields. 

Some changes will be advisable in future policy. For 
one thing, public relations will be far more important 
than ever, and they have been too much neglected. 
Moreover, a new conception of them is needed—they 
must be more than publicity. They must consist in dis- 
covering what the public wants and will tolerate, and 
in keeping busy company directors and executives in- 
formed, as well as in seeking to inform the public what 
companies want and are doing. The subject is cov- 
ered in this issue. 

Gentlemen of the American Petroleum Institute, 
California welcomes you. You will find a wealth of 
things to interest you. Your present session should 
be a momentous one. May you make wise decisions, 
enjoy your stay, and return home resolved to look 
ahead to the early future which will be the greatest 
period of prosperity the oil industry has yet known. 





California Oil World is published every Thursday at 702 Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Subscription ; i 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


1917, at the post office at Los Angéles, Calif., under Act of March 3, 1879. 
(including duty), $2 elsewhere. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter February 19, 


price: $1 per year in U. S. and possessions, $4.25 in Canada 
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BneeTS YOU! 


Above is a panorama of the Elwood Field at Goleta, 
one of the most unique and interesting of the California Oil 
Fields. Be sure to see it. There you may study, to the best 
advantage, the solutions of the engineering problems involved 
in drilling and producing wells over the ocean. 


Call LAfayette 2207 when we can be of service 
to you during your stay in California. 


LUFKIN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


5959 So. Alameda Street - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Whatever your problem- 
there's c LUFKIN 
to suit !! 
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With hundreds of Lufkin Pumping Units in successful operation, some for a period 
of over ten years, our motto, ‘‘Never a Gear Failure in California,’’ still holds true. 
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Price Adjustments 


ee, 


Pave Way For Stabilization 


Crude and gasoline price adjustments 
of the past week have paved the way for 
more stabilized conditions on the Pacific 
Coast than have existed since early sum- 
mer, but they have not yet found their 
real economic levels. Too many disturb- 
ing elements enter into the picture to 
make it safe to predict what the immedi- 
ate future holds in the matter of price 
stability. It is freely admitted that the 
increases in gasoline prices recently post- 
ed and unanimously adopted by all the 
miajor companies are relatively too low in 
proportion with newly posted crude price 
schedules, yet without concrete evidence 
that unethical practices will be eliminated, 
there is little hope of further upward re- 
visions. 

Progress has been made in some of 
these matters both by major marketers 
and independents. Yet the basic disturb- 
ance which rests in grievances between 
those companies having secondary or con- 
trolled outlets and those without such 
outlets, has not been satisfactorily set- 
tled, and will not be until marketers 
agree on whether their chief objective is 
profits or gallonage. The larger units. 
through sales volume, have maintained 
their relative positions, but in such a com- 
petitive business influenced by so many 
elements outside the industry, the pace 
set is a difficult one to hold, and under- 
current rumblings indicate that there must 
be closer alignment to prevent current 
prices from crumbling. 

In the face of price increases, Califor- 
nia crude production on Tuesday was off- 
cially reported at 680,000 bbls., a new 
five-year peak, with a forecast that it 
would top the 700,000-bbl. level before 
the end of November unless the brakes 
were applied. Who, but the operators 
themselves, must apply the brakes? A 
good share of the excess of production 
over market demand is going into stor- 
age. 

' Integrated (refining and _ producing) 
companies of California produce—normal- 
ly—58% and purchase 42% of their refin- 
ery needs. Therefore, it is apparent that 


producers, by present excess output, are’ 


merely placing themselves at a disad- 
vantage in digposing of their crude. Pur- 
chasing companies have not intimated 
that they would buy more than their con- 
tractual commitments call for. Lease 
storage is rapidly being filled, and there 
is a growing scracity of rental storage, 
particularly in the Los Angeles Basin. 

Analysis of the crude production pic- 
ture reveals that the positions of the Los 
Angeles Basin and San Joaquin Valley 
have been reversed during the last two 
months of excess production. Since Sept. 
30, the latter has continuously moved 
upward until now it averages 319,000 bbls. 
daily, against the Basin’s 289,000. The 
30,000-bbl. increase is divided among Ket- 
tleman North Dome which made a new 
peak of 114,000 daily, and the Midway, 
Buena Vista Hills, Mountain View and 
othe areas, with Kettleman far in the 
lead. 

Sinct the discarding of curtailment by 


By E. R. Head 


Long Beach, Huntington Beach and San- 
ta Fe Springs in the Basin and Mountain 
View and Kettleman in the Valley, the 
race has been to the swift. Fields which 
have been conspicuous by their adherence 
to proration quotas for five years, in two 
months have swept away all semblance 
of control. 

Admitted that the marketing division is 
the real seat of most troubles, it is not 
deniable that current prices or anything 
under “dollar oil” justifies such an amount 
of production as the California industry 
now witnesses. 

State action through the medium of 
restraining orders against waste of -nat- 
ural gas may have some effect in read- 
justing a very unwholesome—and to most 
operators—unsatisfactory situation in Ket- 
tleman North Dome. Yet, gauged on the 
basis of fairness, there is much to be 
said for the present outburst by opera- 
tors in that field. There is little or no 
such justification for the wholesale open- 
ing of wells throughout the state. 

Standard of California’s new crude 
prices average about 20c under those pre- 
vailing since Sept. 6, 1933—save for the 


Of Coast Industry 


brief low interval since Aug. 28 when 
prices were slashed because of the de. 
pression of gasoline prices which made 
the former crude prices untenable. Other 
major purchasing companies have ac. 
cepted the Standard posted levels as a 
basis for purchases, except for one or 
two changes in gravities not quoted by 
Standard. 

Union Oil Co. on Tuesday mailed 
copies of its revised crude schedule to 
companies from which it purchases, the 
new prices effective Tuesday at 7 a.m. In 
the matter of gravities below 14 degrees, 
not posted by Standard, but by Union Oj 
and General Petroleum Corp., and for 
gravities higher than 32 at Athens-Rose- 
crans (posted by Union), and such fields 
as Ventura Avenue and Rincon where 
G. P. posts the price, changes were ob- 
vious. Otherwise, the new schedules con- 
form to that released last week by Stand- 
ard. 

With higher crude and gasoline prices 
prevailing in other portions of the coun- 
try it is evident that the California indus- 
try must cure its own ills, if relatively 
higher values are to obtain here. (A com- 
plete price schedule will be found on 
page 84 of this issue.) 








Companies Protected 
Against Trespass 


The California Supreme Court has es- 
tablishd a precedent which protects the 
rights of oil companies from trespass by 
directed or slant hole drilling. 

Holding that the orders of the lower 
courts were not appealable, the State Su- 
preme Court dismissed the appeal of the 
Reconstruction Oil Co. from injunction 
and survey orders which had been grant- 
ed the Union Oi! Co. of California. Dis- 
missal was granted on the petition of 
Union which had sued Reconstruction 
and others on the charge that the com- 
panies, by slant-hole drilling, had tapped 
Union’s properties at Signal Hill and 
were draining them. The court granted 
the restraining order and later ordered 
a survey of the holes. 

Union Oil and Shell Oil have waged 
a vigorous fight against whipstock and 
directed hole drilling which taps oil re- 
serves on neighboring properties. As a 
result of this campaign, the higher court’s 
decision will effectively halt activities 
which threatened early in the year to 
spread into all productive fields, and 
from which operators under the old 
“law of capture” apparently were help- 
less. 

The survey order granted Union, Shell 
and Neal Anderson, has resulted in the 
abandonment to date of more than 30 
wells largely on the south slope of Signal 
Hill, with probably as many more 
throughout that field yet to be aban- 
doned. 

No other state has been as active in 
taking legal steps against slant-hole tres- 
passers as California. 


A.P.|. Topical Committee 
May Be Reorganized 


Members of the A. P. I. Topical Com- 
mittee on Metallurgy and Corrosion of 
Oil Field Equipment have been notified 
that its reorganization and renaming will 
be considered at a session to be held 
Nov. 11 at the Institute’s 16th annual 
meeting next week. 

The Executive Committee already has 
agreed to change the name to “Topical 
Committee on Properties of Oil Field 
Materials.” Changes in organization call 
for creation of a single main topical com- 
mittee, instead of present geographical 
representatiion, and the appointment of 
sub-committees to handle specific prob- 
lems. 

The committee proposes also, accord- 
ing to Chairman B. B. Wescott, Gulf Re- 
search and Development Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to present at the meeting a 
preliminary draft of definitions of metal- 
lurgical terms with the idea of submitting 
later to the Executive Committee a rec- 
ommended Institute practice code. 
special sub-committee appointed at Tulsa, 
Okla., in May to make a survey of tub- 
ing failures and their causes in all dis- 
tricts is expected to report at Los An- 
geles and present suggestions for tub- 
ing improvements revealed by the survey. 





East Beach Derrick Up 


East Beach Oil Co. has a derrick erect- 
ed over the old well of the Utica Oil 
Syndicate at Springfield and Toronto, 
Huntington Beach. D. A. West is in 
charge. 
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Standard Installing Polymerization 
Process At Richmond Refinery 


Standard Oil Co. of California is mak- 
ing extensive preparations to enter the 
improved motor fuel field through a pro- 
cess called “polymerization,” and is ex- 
pending $600,000 on an addition to its 
Richfield refinery to house this new ex- 
perimental station. The company last 
week announced a general capital expen- 
diture for its Richmond plant of $1,800,- 
000 in addition to previous investments 
in refinery and pipeline facilities. It is 
now engaged in extending its refinery 
plant and equipment for the announced 
purpose of developing a motor fuel, pri- 
marily for aviation purposes, which will 
have possibilities of 100 octane rating. 

Polymerization is not unique to Stand- 
ard of California, but the company’s re- 
search department has developed refine- 
ments of the new process now attracting 
attention throughout the industry, which 
will prove of great value to the advance- 
ment of aviation. 

“The development,’ Standard’s  an- 
nouncement says, “comes through the 
utilization of gases that hitherto have 
been used only for fuel under boilers and 
stills. _Non-technically, the discovery is 
that molecules of certain hydrocarbons 
can be combined to form a liquid which, 
added to gasoline, gives a fuel of high 
octane rating. This means, generally 
speaking, more power and less consump- 
tion, provided compression ratio of en- 
gines is increased correspondingly, im- 
proving the efficiency of motor vehicle 
engines, 

“To produce the fuel which is to be so 
valuable to aviation, another step will fol- 
low. To the product produced by poly- 
merization, hydrogen will be added, 
through a process known as “hydrogena- 
tion.” This product will form a base for 
an aviation fuel of 100 octane rating, or 
more, an achievement of great impor- 
tance. Because of its greater efficiency, 
airplanes equipped with higher compres- 
sion engines will need to carry less of it, 
thus increasing carrying capacities for 
passengers, mail and express, and _ for 
bombs. 

“Tt may be possible, with this fuel, to 
utilize lighter engines in aircraft, thus 
decreasing weight and producing greater 


Golf Championship i, 
Of Oil Will Be Settled 


Golf champions of the petroleum in- 
dustry will be crowned in tournaments 
following the A. P. I. meeting. More 
than 300 players are expected to com- 
pete over the course of the Wilshire 
Country Club on Nov. 15, the day fol- 
lowing the meeting. 

Players will be divided into four flights 
of 75 each, with six trophies, to be award- 
ed in each flight. Contestants have been 
requested to file handicap ratings, or aver- 
age scores, with Chairman J. A. Jones, of 
the Golf Committee, 1217 Associated 
Realty Bldg., Los Angeles, as early as 
possible. 

Visiting oil men also will be given 
guest cards for all clubs in Los Angeles, 
so that 30 private and public golf courses 
will be available to them. 








speed. The present-day airplane’s cruis- 
ing radius is definitely limited by its 
storage capacity for fuel supply. With 
the new fuel, smaller capacity will be re- 
quired, decreasing the load and making 
possible much longer flights. It will 
simplify trans-oceanic flying. Again, the 


lower the weight of fuel required, the 
more capacity there will be for passengers 
and freight, which will be a great boon 
to commercial aviation; or for more 
bombs. 

“With the coming of sub-stratosphere 
flying, supercharged motors and air-con- 
ditioned cabins, making it possible to fly 
in rarified altitudes, the impending de- 
velopment in the new fuel and new mo- 
tors gives prospects of aviation develop- 
ments in the near future as great, per- 
haps, as those of the last quarter-cen- 
tury.” 


Butane Fuel, Trans-Pacific 


Flying, Subjects At S.A.E. Meet 


Butane motor fuel, a development now 
of foremost interest to the petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, and auto- 
motive industries will occupy a leading 
place in the discussions of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at the annual 
meeting to be held in San Francisco, on 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 18-19, im- 
mediately following the A.P.I. conven- 
tion. Many A. P. I. members are also 
members of the S. A. E. and will attend 
the meeting while in San Francisco be- 
fore returning home. 

Butane fuel will also be discussed at 
the California Natural Gasoline Associ- 
ation’s fall meting in Los Angeles, Nov. 
11, the day the A. P. I. opens. Dr. Gus- 
tav Egloff, Universal Oil Products Co., 
will read a paper on “Making High Oc- 
tane Gasolines from Propanes and Bu- 
tanes”. 

What is known in general of the sub- 
ject of butane fuel and some advance tips 
indicate that the discussions and papers 
read at both meetings will contain and 
bring out facts and figures of recent de- 
velopments which will be revelations to a 
host of men even within the ranks of 
the industries most directly interested. 
Automotive Engineers 

Before the San Francisco meeting there 
will be a preliminary gathering in Los 
Angeles during and before the A. P. I. 
for the Automotive Engineers who come 
for the occasion. Friday evening, Nov. 
8. they have been invited to visit the 
Griffith Park Observatory, and after a 
tour of inspection of the conservatory, 
museum and telescope attend a_ special 
planetarium lecture. Friday evening, Nov. 
16, there will be a dinner at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Mona Lisa Restaurant, 3343 Wilshire 
Blvd., at which there will be two speak- 
ers: C. B. Veal, Manager. S. A. E. Re- 
search Department, New York, who will 
speak on “Human Catalysis in S. A. E. 


Research”; and R. S. Burnett, Manager, 
S. A. E. Standards Department, New 
York, whose subject will be “The House 
that Standards Built”. 

Fuel requirements for  trans-Pacific 
flying will be another outstanding sub- 
ject to be discussed at the San Francisco 
meeting. Diesel motors and fuel, as well 
as lubricants, will be among the other 
subjects to be presented. 

A number of men employed in the oil 
industry are S. A. E. members and oth- 
ers are interested in the subjects sched- 
uled. They have been invited to attend. 

Here is the program for the San Fran- 
cisco meeting: 

Monday, Nov. 18, 10:00 a.m.—“Butane 
Application and Performance in Automo- 
tive Service.” P. W. Ensign, Ensign 
Carburetor Co., Ltd. Los Angeles. 
“Practical Gasoline and Oil Problems in 
Trans-Pacific Flying Operations’—John 
C. Leslie, Pan-American Airways. 

2:00 p.m.—‘Diesel Injection in the 
Light of Fuel Properties’”—C. G. A. Ro- 
sen, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

8:00 p.m.—“Diesel Fleet Operation and 
Maintenance Problems”—C. G. Anthony, 
Pacific Freight Lines, Los Angeles. “Au- 
tomotive Fleet Maintenance Problems on 
Pacific Coast”’—S. B. Shaw, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19, 10:00 a.m.—Diesel 
Fuel Knock Testing’—T. B. Rendel, 
Shell Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Gasoline Knock Testing’—C. F. Becker, 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, “Ex- 
treme Pressure Lubricants Testing”’— 
G. L. Neely, Standard Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

8:00 p.m.—‘“Cooperation the Keystone 
of S. A. E. Research’”—C. B. Veal, Man- 
ager, Research Department, S. A. E., N. 
Y. “The Standards Road to Profits”’— 
R. S. Burnett, Manager, Standards De- 
partment, S. A. E., N. Y. 








29000 ACRES 


On Structure Near Newhall 


FOR LEASE 


Address: California Oil World, Box 369 
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TRADE. & 


Greetings!—Happy days are here again. 
Crude prices higher—gasoline prices soar- 
ing! 






: + 


Earl E. Crowe terminanted an 11-year 
connection with the L. A. Times Oct, 31 
—_the oldest, in point of service, financial 
editor on the West Coast—by firing two 
heavy broadsides at the California oil in- 
dustry. All in good sport, of course. 
Still, it must have done him good to say 
what he thought for once, or maybe 
twice! He’s quit the newspaper game to 
accept a partnership in a brokerage firm. 
Business MUST be picking up! 

* * * 

Just to prove it—Standard of Cal. and 
Continental Oil Co. of Del. reported 
“clear sailing.” Continental, despite low- 
er crude prices for the California end of 
its business, showed a net profit after all 
charges and federal taxes for the Septem- 
ber quarter amounting to $2,435,106.13, 
equivalent to 52c a share on the 4,682,669 
outstanding shares. This compares with 
net of $2,059,282 in the similar quarter of 
1934 when the company earned 43c a 
share. 

* *k * 

Gross operating income for the Septem- 
ber quarter totaled $20,540,002.96, with 
total net income of $5,109,036.42 before 
reserve charges for income taxes, amor- 
tization, etc. These reserves amounted to 
$2,669,086.91. Ratio of current liabilities 
at the end of the quarter was 4.8 to 1. 
Federal and state oil and gasoline excise 
taxes paid or accrued during the quarter 
totaled $5,243,038.50. 


* * * 


Nine months’ net earnings (based on 
company reports thus far) aggregated 
$5,568,802, equal to $1.19 a share on the 
4,682,669 shares. A dividend of 25c a 
share was paid Oct. 31 to stock of record 
Oct. 7. From the above record it looks 
as though Continental would go on a 
regular 25c quarterly basis. 

* * * 


Now about Standard.—Increased vol- 
ume offset reduced prices, for the Cali- 
fornia company and its subsidiaries re- 
ported consolidated net profit for the 
third quarter of $5,175,859, after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, dividends paid on the pre- 
ferred stock of a subsidiary in the hands 
of the public, and income taxes. This is 
equal to 39c a share on outstanding capi- 
tal stock. It compares with a net profit 
of $5,692,120 or 43c a share in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and net profit of $5,915,- 
608 or 45c a share in the September 
quarter a year ago. 

* * 

September net brought Standard’s nine 
months net profit to $15,759,001, after all 
charges and taxes, equal to $1.20 a share 
against a net profit of $13,246,442, or $1.01 
a share in the first nine months of 1934. 
It is apparent that had price conditions 
remained at levels maintained during the 
first half of the year, Standard’s third 
quarter would have shown a much higher 
net, although under the circumstances 
the 39c per share was decidedly encour- 
aging. Since no mention was made in 
the third quarter statement relative to 
inventory adjustments resulting from the 
sharp reduction in the price of crude the 
last of August, it is probable that such 





FINANCE 


inventory changes will be made at the 


year-end and will 
annual report. 


be reflected in the 


a 

Standard directors declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25c a share payable Dec. 16 
to stock of record Nov. 15. Similar de- 
clarations have been made in previous 
quarters this year which have led share- 
holders to regard the stock as on a dol- 
lar annual basis. 

x x * 

With forecasts of earnings of $3 this 
year for Phillips Petroleum, based on 
nine months’ showing of $2.37 a share, 
market value of this new leader of the 
speculative group made a new high as 
indications pointed to the best earnings 
since 1929. 

* * * 

Hancock Oil of Cal. is another Coast 
stock which had a sensational move earli- 
er in the year and continues to justify it. 
For the September quarter the company 
reported net income of. $101,826.43 after 
all charges and federal taxes, equal to 
slightly more than 45c a share on 224,000 
combined Class A and B shares, includ- 
ing 6441 shares of Class A_ treasury 
shares. Earnings were four times as 
great as for September last year, which 
were $24,793.67, about llc a share. 

tk ci * 

Hancock’s current report reflects the 
importance of the company’s Mountain 
View holdings where output has increased 
income not only eliminating losses sus- 
tained by the refining end, but also has 
provided a balance for net earnings in the 
substantial sum of $101,826.43. An inter- 
esting phase of the report stresses the 
fact that while the company had avail- 
able for its refinery requirements crude 
oil purchased at non-premium posted 
prices, refinery operations for the third 
quarter, due to price-cutting, registered 
a substantial loss. The company is one 
of the largest independent purchasers in 
the Long Beach field. Operating charges 
including state, county and federal taxes 
aggregated $1,413,891.74 for the quarter. 

* * x 

General Asphalt has resumed dividends 
with a 25c declaration, payable Dec. 17 
to stock on record Nov. 26. The last 
previous payment was 25c on June 15, 
1932. For the September quarter, Asphalt 
reported net profits of $71,602, equal to 
18c a share on 386,000 shares of common, 
against net profits of $10,276 or 2c a 
share in the third quarter. For the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 last, net profits 
amounted to $172,474 after taxes and 
charges, equal to 44c a common share, 
against net loss of $186,450 in the 1934 
period. 

* * * 

Sun Oil declared an extra dividend of 
7% in stock on the common and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25c a share, 
payable Dec. 16 to stock of record Nov. 
25. Extra stock dividends of 9% were 
paid in December, 1934, and December, 
1933, which brings total stock dividends 
for the three-year period up to 25%. 

* * am 


Brighter outlook for the equipment 
companies is foreshadowed by encourag- 
ing reports from National Supply, Seam- 
less Tube, and Byron Jackson Co. The 


latter reports seven months’ net profits 
after all charges, of $254,130. This com- 
pares with $317,391 for the full year of 
1934, $35,445 for the 1933 full year and 
$219,606 for 1932. 

* *k * 
_ In connection with its current refinanc- 
ing, Byron Jackson reports gross sales 
for the first seven months were $1,502,660, 
which was more than for the entire years 
of 1933 and 1932, and compares with 
total 1934 sales of $1,955,346. 

x ok * 


Proration, low prices or what have you, 
Bandini Petroleum declares its regular 
monthly dividend of 5c a share, regard- 
less. The November dividend is payable 
on the 20th to stock of record Oct. 31. 

* * * 


Plymouth Oil has completed negotia- 
tions with New York bankers for $2,500,- 
000 financing for three years, which is for 
the purpose of liquidating all other out- 
standing indebtedness of the company 
and to provide $1,500,000 for development 
in the company’s new field in San Patri- 
cio county, Texas, as may be necessary. 
Contract has been made, says W. S. Hal- 
lanan, president, with Republic Oil Re- 
fining Co. in which Plymouth owns a 
one-half interest, for the sale of produc- 
tion from the new field up to 10,000 bbls. 
daily. Sixteen new wells have been 
brought in by the company which plans 
to drill up to 50 by next summer. 

* x * 


Pierce Petroleum reports net loss of 
$6439 after charges for the September 
quarter, as against net loss of $13,017 in 
the second quarter and net loss of $9169 
in the third quarter of 1934. Net loss 
for the nine months was $33,873, against 
net profit of $141,214 in the first nine 
months of 1934. Net profit for the Sep- 
tember quarter was $1887 after charges, 
against $1000 net loss in the similar 
quarter last year. 

ok ok 

New orders and shipments of oil burn- 
ers during September reached the highest 
volume of any one month since January, 
1933, reports the Department of Com- 
merce. New orders were nearly double 
those of August, totaling 33,385, com- 
pared with 16,955. For the first nine 
months, manufacturers reported new or- 
ders totaled 107,729, against 72.915 for 
the like period last year.—E.R.H. 





California Production 


663,500 Bbls. Per Day 


With Kettleman Hills production up to 
a new high average of 108,000 daily and 
a one-day peak of 112,362 bbls., Califor- 
nia crude production closed the final week 
of October with a record yield estimated 
at 663,500 daily, based on official reports, 
with a forecast of little change in the 
principal flush fields. 

Despite a decline of 2900 bbls., which 
carried Los Angeles Basin fields to 245,- 
600 against 248,500 for the previous week, 
Kettleman’s increase of 5500 bbls. daily 
coupled with an increase of unlisted fields, 
boosted the state’s output 4500 bbls. 

Dominguez, where Union Oil and Shell 
Oil predominate, did not show any im- 
portant gain. The field averaged 21,500 
daily, up 1000 bbls. Huntington Beach 
showed the most important decline—a 
drop of 3000 to 44,000 daily. Other 


changes were nominal. 





TO LONG BEACH 


‘ THE HOME OF THE 
° | EASTMAN OIL TOOL CO, 


where a cordial welcome 
awalis you .... +. 


THE HOME OF EASTMAN DEFLECTION TOOLS, DRILLING BITS AND REAMERS 


Here's the modern plant where Eastman Deflection 
Tools, Drilling and Side Tracking Bits are manu. 
factured. This equipment, which is designed to 
meet any demand of the oil industry, is available to 
oil operators in all California fields, either direct or 
in connection with the services of the Eastman Oil 
Well Survey Company.—There is ‘‘An Eastman 
Bit for Every Purpose.”’ 


(07 Cmte Gee MU ee 


290! AMERICAN AVENUE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, PHONE 434 





Wolcome@) DELEGATES 


1HE HOME OF 
CONTROLLED 
DIRECTIONAL DRILLING 


Inspect the plant where Eastman 
Single Shots and Drift Indicators are oe ae 
manufactured. See the men and Ry: ge 
equipment which have made East- ide 
man Service the talk of the fields at. 

home and abroad. 





Sca/AfrGoo. OIL WELL SURVEY CO. 


5 AMERICAN AVENUE. LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA. PHONE 416-91) 
XUM 
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ELCOME TO LoS ANGELES / 


e You're driving out to this 
year’s big API Conclave — 
we hope! And you're plan- 
ning to see a lot of our grand 
West —we hope! So you 
won't get lost, we're reserv- 
ing some of our Shell maps 
for you. There are special 
ones for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, and 
other Coast cities, as well as 
maps for every mile between. 








eAnd when you're feeling tired or sticky while crossing our 
Western wide, wide spaces, never pass by a Shell oasis! We'll be ~ 
proud to have you stop for a wash and what-have-we—any time! 





‘@ Of course it almost never 
e@ You won't go bedless here, either; not if rains in California, but if you 


WE can help it! Of course, hotels are no should strike unusual freak 
problem in the larger cities but if you’re un- weather, don’t forget that 
decided where to stay along the highways, our Shell lads clean wind- 
or in the smaller towns, remember, all our shields like nobody's busi- 
Shell stations have lists of hotels, inns, and ness. (And once one was seen 
special auto cabin directories, with full infor- fixing a balky wiper blade.) 
mation about rates, accommodations, etc. 


ER, WHENEVER 
RE OUR WILD WOOLY WEST 
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OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 
Biltmore Hotel 
Registration and Information Desk 
North Galeria 
PRESS HEADQUARTERS: North Galeria 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION HEADQUARTERS: 
Room 2301 
MEETINGS 
Board of Directors 
Monday, Nov. 11, 1935 
Welcoming Luncheon 
By Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
12:00 noon—Music Room 
Scheduled Board Meetings 
Nov. 11, 12, 13 and 14 
Conference Rooms 3 and 4 
Monday, 2:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Luncheon, 12:00-2:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, 9:30 a.m. 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m. 
Executive Committee 

Nov. 14 
Thursday, Luncheon, 12:00 noon 
Conference Room 6 


Tuesday, November 12, 1935 
Morning—10:30 a.m. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF COUNCILLORS: (Ball Room) 
To nominate candidates for election as members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Afternoon—2:30 p.m. 


GENERAL SESSION: (Ball Room) 
Presentation of Accident-Prevention Certificate Awards. 
Report of Board of Councillors and Election of Directors. 
Address: 

Axtell J. Byles, American Petroleum Institute. 
Address: 

Baird H. Markham, American Petroleum Industries 

Committee. 

Address: 

C. E. Arnott, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Evening—8:00 p.m. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
GROUP SESSION 


METALLURGY AND CORROSION: (Ball Room) 
(Sponsored by the Topical Committee on Metallurgy and 
Corrosion of Oil-Field Equipment, of the Central Com- 
mittee on Drilling and Production Practice.) 

Presiding: B. B. Wescott, Gulf Research and Development 
Corp. 
These papers are for the purpose of providing a better 
understanding by engineers, purchasing agents, and 
field men regarding the various chemical and physical 
properties of materials used in oil-field equipment. 
Manufacture and Characteristics of Carbon Steel. 
H. W. Graham and J. H. Flaherty, Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 
Fundamental Characteristics of Alloy Steel. 
E. S. Davenport, United States Steel Corp. 
Wrought Iron. 
James Aston, A. M. Byers Co. 
Corrosion Fatigue of Drill Pipe. 
F. N. Speller, National Tube Co. 


Wednesday, November 13, 1935 


GROUP SESSION 
9:00 a.m. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
DRILLING AND PRODUCTION PRACTICE IN 
CALIFORNIA: (Ball Room) 
(Sponsored by the Central Committee on Drilling and 
Production Practice.) 
Presiding: A. C. Rubel, Union Oil Co. 





PROGRAM 


Sixteenth Annual A. P. I. Convention 







Hydraulic Power Applied to Oil Well Pumping. 

C. J. Coberly, Kobe, Inc. 
Evaluation of Rotary Drilling Muds. 

P. H. Jones and E. C. Babson, Union Oil Co. 
Economics of Pumping. 

Bruce H. Robinson, General Petroleum Corp. 


GROUP SESSION 
10:00 a.m. 


DIVISION OF REFINING 
REFINING SESSION: (Music Room) 
Presiding: F. W. L. Tydeman, Shell Development Co. 
Chassis Lubricating Greases. 
R. R. Matthews, Battenfeld Oil and Grease Corp. 
Improved Lubricants and Lubrication: 
1. Fundamental Chemical and Physical Forces in Lu- 
brication. 
G. L. Clark, University of Illinois; and B. H.: Lin- 
coln and R. R. Sterrett, Continental Oil Co. 
2. Practical Selection of Improved Lubricants. 
L. L. Davis, B. H. Lincoln, and B. E. Sibley— 
Continental Oil Co. 
Economies of Electric-Power Generation Compared with 
Purchased Power in California Refineries. 
R. B. Bryant and M. E. Dice, General Petroleum Corp. 


GROUP SESSION 
10:00 a.m. 
DIVISION OF MARKETING 
CODE SESSION: (Biltmore Bowl) 
Presiding: C. E. Arnott, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Presentation and Discussion of Proposed Voluntary Code 
of Fair Marketing Practices. 
C. E. Arnott, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Chairman 
of Special Code Committee. 
Wednesday, November 13, 1935 
GENERAL SESSION 
2:30 p.m. 


GENERAL SESSION: (Ball Room) 
Address: 
Hon. E. W. Marland, Governor, State of Oklahoma; 
Chairman, The Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 
Address: 
Hon. E. O. Thompson, Chairman, Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. 
Address: 
Charles S. Jones, 
Association. 


President, California Oil and Gas 


8:00 p.m. 

ANNUAL DINNER: (Biltmore Bowl) 
Program is being arranged by the Local Banquet Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, November 14, 1935 
GROUP SESSION 
9:00 a.m. 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 

RESEARCH AND OIL RECOVERY: (Ball Room) 
(Sponsored by the Central Committee on Drilling and 
Production Practice.) 

Presiding: E. G. Gaylord, Standard Oil Co. of California. 
The Degree of Reduction and Volatility as Indices of Source 
Beds (Paper on Institute Research Project 4.) 
Parker D. Trask and Harald E. Hammar, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 
Energy Relations in a Flowing Well (Paper on Institute 
Research Project 37.) 
B. H. Sage and W. N. Lacey. 
Use of Electrical Logs for Correlation in the Gulf Coast of 
Texas and Louisiana. 
Alexander Deussen, Consulting Geologist; and E. G. 
Leonardon, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 
Report of Division’s Nominating Committee. 
F. F. Hill, Union Oil Co., Chairman. 

Election of Twenty Members of the General Committee of 

the Division of Production. 
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GROUP SESSION 
10:00 a.m. 


DIVISION OF REFINING 
REFINING SESSION: 
Presiding: R. E. Haylett, Union Oil Co. 
Fe Thermal Process for Polymerizing Olefin-bearing 
ases. 
M. B. Cooke and H. R. Swanson, Alco Products, Inc.; 
and C. R. Wagner, The Pure Oil Co. 
Thermal Conversion of Hydrocarbon Gases to Gasoline. 
P. C. Keith, M. W. Kellogg Co. 
The Petroleum Refiner Views the Development of High- 
Speed Diesel Engine Fuels. 
William Mendius and W. Ainslee, Sinclair Refining 
a and C. H. Schlesman, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
nc. 
Automotive Diesel Costs. 
C. G. Anthony, Pacific Freight Lines. 
Report of Division’s Nominating Committee. 
L. F. Bayer, Associated Oil Co., Chairman. 
Election of Twenty Members of the General Committee of 
the Division of Refining. 


Thursday, November 14, 1935 
GROUP SESSION 


10:00 a.m. 
DIVISION OF MARKETING 


MARKETING SESSION: (Biltmore Bowl) 
Presiding: R. T. Herndon, The Texas Co. of California. 
Economics of Marketing Petroleum Products. 
Howard T. Lewis, Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

Advertising Petroleum Products. 
Don W. Francisco, Lord and Thomas 
Agency. 

Trends in Automotive Servicing. 
D. G. Coombs, Shell Petroleum Corp. 


(Music Room) 


Advertising 


Report of Division’s Nominating Committee. 

B. I. Graves, Associated Oil Co., Chairman. 
Election of Twenty Members of the General Committee of 
the Division of Marketing. 


GROUP SESSION 
2:00 p.m. 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


DRILLING PRACTICE: 
(Sponsored by the Central 
Production Practice.) 
Presiding: W. T. Doherty, Humble Oil and Refining Co. 
Evaluation of Rotary Drilling Lines. 

K. N. Saatjian, The Texas Co.; and V. V. 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Importance of Compression Yield Strength in Establishing 
Setting Depths for Casing. 
T. McLean Jasper, A. O. Smith Corp. 
Resistance to Flow of Mud Through Regular vs. Full-Hole 
Tool Joints. 
R. A. March and W. E, Gilbert, Shell Oil Co. 
(NOTE: ‘Immediately following the group session, the 
Central Committee on Drilling and Production Practice 
will meet in the Ball Room.) 


(Ball Room) 


Committee on Drilling and 


Mason, 


Thursday, November 14, 1935 


GROUP SESSION ¢ 
2:00 p.m. 
DIVISIONS OF REFINING AND MARKETING 
JOINT SESSION 
AUTOMOTIVE FUELS: (Music Room) 
Presiding: Lloyd F. Bayer, Associated Oil Co. 
Rating Aviation Fuels in Full-Scale Aircraft Engines—Re- 
port of Cooperative Fuel Research Committee. 
Presented by C. B. Veal, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers; Secretary, Cooperative Fuel Research Com- 
mittee. 
What Advantage Volatility? 
G. G. Brown, University of Michigan. 
Some Characteristics of Internal Combustion Engines 
When Operating with Butane-Air Mixtures. 
C. J. Vogt, University of California. 


——— 


Report of Automotive Survey Committee. 
A. Ludlow Clayden, Sun Oil Co. 


Friday, November 15, 1935 


LOCAL ENTERTAINMENT: 
Golf Tournament. 
Field Trips. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Monday, November 11, 1935 
Morning 


9:00 a.m. Committee D-2 on Petroleum Products and Lubri- 
cants (ASTM). (Conference Room 10) 
Chairman: T. A. Boyd. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson. 
Group 2—Sub-committee on Measuring, Sampling, 
and Testing Natural Gas (Wet or Dry.) 
(Room 2348) 


9:30 a.m. 


Chairman: George P. Bunn. 
Topical Committee on Production Nomenclature. 
(Room 2306) 


9:30 a.m. 


Chairman: John F. Dodge. 
Topical Committee on Development and Production 
Research. (Room 2321) 
Chairman: G, V. D. Marx. 
Topical Committee on Drilling Practice. 
(Room 2350) 


9:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


Chairman: W. T. Doherty. 
Topical Committee on Metallurgy and Corrosion of 
Oil-Field Equipment. 
Chairman: B. B. Wescott. 
Group I—Sub-committee on Standardization of 
Line Valves and Fittings. (Room 
Chairman: J. J. Boyd. 
Joint Meeting: (Room 
Engineering Sub-committee on Derricks 
Chairman: Hu M. Harris. 
Steel Derrick Manufacturers Sub-committee 
Chairman: R. R. Bloss. 
Secretary: C. L. Henry. 
Joint Meeting: (Room 2333) 
Special Sub-committee on CD Rod Pumps 
Chairman: M. T. Archer. 
Technical Sub-committee of the California Oil 
Well Pump Manufacturers Association 
Chairman: E, E. Stevenson. 
Committee on Accident Prevention in Refining. 
(Conference Room 7) 


9:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. Pipe- 
2317) 


9:30 a.m. 2328) 


9:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


Chairman: C. W. Smith. 
Secretary: H. N. Blakeslee. 
Committee on Credit Practices. 
Chairman: W. M. Watson. 
Committee on Uniform Methods of Oil 
Accounting. (Conference Room 8) 
Chairman: V. L. Elliott. 
Sub-committee on Car Service. 
Chairman: J. M. O’Day. 
Committee on Fire Prevention in Marketing. 
(Room 2312) 


10:00 a.m. (Room 2324) 


10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. (Room 2311) 


10:00 a.m. 


Chairman: C. A, Ellis. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 
Committee on Disposal of Refinery Wastes. 
(Room 2325) 


10:00 a.m. 


Chairman: John S. Hess. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 
Committee on Testing Methods and 
Specifications. (Conference Room 10) 
Chairman: K. G. Mackenzie. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson, 


11:00 a.m. 


Afternoon 


2:00 p.m. Topical Committee on Production Practice. 


(Room 2315) 
Chairman: D. R. Knowlton. 
Topical Committee on Well Spacing. 

Chairman: R. D. Wyckoff. 
Committee on Accident Prevention in 
Production. (Conference Room 7) 

Chairman: R. E. Donovan. 

Secretary: H. N. Blakeslee. 


2:00 p.m. (Room 2316) 


2:00 p.m. 
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Alexander Anderson, Inc. 
Cordially Invites You 
to Attend a 
DEMONSTRATION 
of 
SURVEYING A WELL 
by the 

















Anderson Orienting Method 


Patents 1,770,224—1,830,345—1,801,132—1,903,969 


This Survey will be a feature of the Field Inspection Trip 
to be made by the A.P.I. 


Date—November 15th 
Place—Santa Fe Springs 
We will also have available for your inspection at the well the 
Anderson Photo-Record Magnetic Single-Shot Survey Instrument 


Lewis Knuckle Joint 
Kinzbach Whipstock 


You Are Also Invited to Visit Our Plant at 243 E. Whiting 


Ave. in Fullerton at your convenience. Just Phone Fullerton-s58 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, INC. 


FULLERTON LONG BEACH 
Phone 558 Phone 429-96 
BAKERSFIELD SANTA BARBARA 

Phone 2185 Phone 241-76 
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2:00 p.m. Committee on Railroad Transportation. 
(Conference Room 1) 
Chairman: Fayette B. Dow. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 
Committee on the Standardization of Refinery 
Equipment. (Room 2326) 
Chairman: Arthur E. Pew, Jr. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson. 
American Petroleum Industries Committee. 
(Conference Room 6) 
Chairman: Harry T. Klein. 
Secretary: Edwin S. Hall. 
Board of Directors. (Conference Rooms 3 and 4) 
Evening 
Program Committee of the Central Committee on 
Drilling and Production Practice. (Room 2318) 
Chairman: T. V. Moore. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 
Committee on Accident Prevention in 
Marketing. (Conference Room 7) 
Chairman: J. H. Herbert. 
Secretary: H. N. Blakeslee. 
Committee on Fire Prevention in Refining. 
(Room 2312) 


2:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


Chairman: C. E. Townsend. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 
Central Committee on Refinery Technology. 
(Conference Room 10) 
Chairman: R. E. Haylett. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson. 


Tuesday, November 12, 1935 


8:00 p.m: 


Morning 
. Topical Committee on Allocation of Production. 


(Room 2307) 
Chairman: Fred E. Wood. 
. Special Sub-committee on Sucker Rods. 
(Room 2319) 
Chairman: E. E. Stevenson. 
. Group I—Sub-committee on Measuring, Sampling, 
and Testing Natural Gasoline. (Room 2346) 
Chairman: S. S. Smith. 
. Group II—Sub-committee on Standardization of 
Production Valves and Fittings. (Room 2317) 
Chairman: E. S. Durward. 
. State Petroleum Industries Committee Chairmen 
and Secretaries. (Conference Room 6) 
Presiding: Baird H. Markham. 


Afternoon 


12:00 noon Advisory Committee on Public Relations 
(Luncheon.) (Conference Room 7) 
Chairman: Northrop Clarey. 
Secretary: Victor H. Scales. 
12: 00-2 p.m. Board of Directors (Luncheon.) 
(Conference Room 2) 
12:15 p.m. Executive Committee of the Central Committee on 
Drilling and Production Practice (Luncheon.) 
(Conference Room 9) 
Chairman: Fred E. Wood. 
*Secretary: C. A. Young. 
3:00 p.m. Alcohol-Gasoline Advisory Committee. 
(Conference Room 6) 
Chairman: Conger Reynolds. 
4:30 pm. Committee on Regulations (Tankers and Tank 
Barges.) (Room 2311) 
Chairman: P. H. Harwood. - 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 


Evening 


8:00 p.m. Division of Production, General Committee. 
(Conference Room 1) 
Chairman: George A. Hill, Jr. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 
8:00 p.m. Division of Refining, General Committee. 
(Conference Room 10) 
Chairman: W. G. Skelly. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson. 
8:00 p.m. Division of Marketing, General Committee. 
(Conference Room 2) 
Chairman: C. E. Arnott. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 


en 


8:00 p.m. Correlating Committee of the Special Sub-commit- 
tee on Standardization of Valves and Fittings for 
Production and Pipe Lines. (Room 2317) 


Chairman: A. D. Sanderson. 
Wednesday, November 13, 1935 
Morning 


. Board of Dirctors. (Conference Rooms 3 and 4) 
. Special Sub-committee on the Standardization of 
Valves and Fittings for Production and Pipe Lines, 
(Room 2317) 

A. D. Sanderson. 


Advisory Committee on Fundamental Research on 
Occurrence and Recovery of Petroleum. 
(Room 2324) 


Chairman: 
10:00 a.m. 


Chariman: E. G. Gaylord. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 


10:00 a.m. Committee.on Corrosion of Pipe Lines. ; 
(Conference Room 10) 
Chairman: C. R. Weidner. 


Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 
Afternoon 


. Central Committee on Measuring, Sampling, and 
Testing Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
(Room 2352) 
Chairman: F. E. Rice. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 


Committee on Nomination, Division of 
Production. (Conference Room 1) 
Chairman: F. F. Hill. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 


Committee on Nomination, Division of Refining. 
(Conference Room 1) 
Chairman: Lloyd F. Bayer. 
Secretary: R. P. Anderson. 


. Committee on Nomination, Division of Marketing. 
(Conference Room 1) 


4:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


Chairman: B. I. Graves. 
Secretary: D. V. Stroop. 


Thursday, November 14, 1935 
Morning 


9:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


Board of Directors. (Conference Rooms 3 and 4) 
Correlating Committee on Measuring, Sampling, 
and Testing Crude Oil. (Room 2352) 
Chairman: W. R. Trelford. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 


Afternoon 


12:00 noon Executive Committee (Luncheon.) 
(Conference Room 6) 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon—Informal Meeting, Central Committee 
on District Activities, (Conference Room 7) 
Chairman: W. H. Meier. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 


2:00 p.m. Central Committee on Pipe Line Transportation. 
(Room 2350) 
Chairman: C. H. Kounxrz. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 

2:00 p.m. Group 4—National Sub-committee of Oil Account- 
ants (of the Central Committee on Measuring, Sam- 
pling, and Testing Crude Oil.) (Room 2317) 

Chairman: George H. Forster. 

4:30 p.m. Central Committee on Drilling and Production Prac- 
tice (at conclusion of afternoon group session on 
drilling practice.) (Ball Room) 

Chairman: Fred E. Wood. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 
The following committees will meet at the time and place 
indicated to its members by the chairman: 
Executive Committee, Central Committee on Drilling and 
Production Practice. 
Chairman: Fred E. Wood. 
Secretary: C. A. Young. 
Special Sub-committee on Rating Forms for Pumping Ma- 
chines. 
Chairman: H. N. Marsh. 
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Unsung Source Of 


ee 


Oil In Diatomaceous Earth 


California has a source of oil supply 
yet untapped, almost unknown. This sup- 
ply is in addition to and distinct from 
the vast underground deposits in sands 
from which the oil is produced through 
the drilling of wells. It is the only sup- 
ply of the kind in the world, so far as yet 
known. Its oil will be supplemental to, 
not competitive with, the oil produced 
by wells in California or elsewhere, for 
it will be used for purposes other than 
those served by the oil produced by wells 
from subterranean sands. 

Oil-impregnated diatomaceous earth, 
discovered more than 30 years ago at 
Casmalia, Santa Barbara County, within 
eight miles of the Santa Maria oil fields 
and four miles from tidewater at Point 
Sal, by a company looking for asphalt, 
is California’s undeveloped source of high 
grade oil. Demand for oil at the date of 
the original discovery was limited and 
little thought was given to its possibili- 
ties outside of limited circles. Ralph 


Arnold, then with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, touched upon the find in an of- 
ficial report and kept it in mind for the 
future. 

Demand for oil grew but it was sup- 
plied by the continual discoveries of new 


fields. The Casmalia deposit was ne- 
glected and forgotten. Those who re- 
membered it at all looked upon it as 
something for the remote future, to be 
developed when prices were much higher 
than they have ever been and when bet- 
ter and. less inexpensive methods of 
handling the material and extracting the 
oil might be developed, for generally the 
oil-impregnated earth was considered as 
in the same class with the Rocky Moun- 
tain oil shales. The cost of developing 
these last named deposits is still admit- 
tedly such as to make them valuable only 
as future reserves. But the high cost of 
developing the Rocky Mountain shales is 
due chiefly to the fact that their oil comes 
in the form of kerogene and is difficult 
to extract because the hydro-carbon con- 


tent exists in chemical combination with ° 


the hard laminated rocks in which they 
occur. The California deposit at Casmalia 
is entirely different from the Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming shales in this respect, 
for its oil is mechanically mixed with 
the diatomaceous earth in which it oc- 
curs and is easily separated therefrom by 
simple distillation or by the use of solv- 
ents. Furthermore, the California de- 
posit is far richer in quantity of oil con- 
tent than are either the shales held in 
reserve in the Rocky Mountains or the 
shale beds in Scotland. Rocky Moun- 
tain shale is considered rich when it 
yields one barrel of oil to the ton of 
shale; the deposit at Casmalia has yielded 
under test as high as two barrels to the 
ton of oil-impregnated _ diatomaceous 
earth, and the average runs about 1.55 
barrels, or 65 gallons, to the ton. Again, 
the California diatomaceous earth carries 
an overburden of only about six feet and 
is easily stripped and quarried in the most 
modern and least expensive way. Dia- 
mond drilling has established the exis- 


tence of the oil-impregnated material to 
a depth of 600 ft. 

Ralph Arnold has made a report for a 
company now planning early develop- 
ment, and the above data and much of 
what follows are taken therefrom. 

More than 20 years ago the first at- 
tempt was made to develop the Casmalia 
oil. Dr. David T. Day, nationally known 
for his long work on the staff of the U. 
S. Geological Survey, devised a process 
for the extraction of this oil and formed 
a company for its exploitation. He 
planned to dispose of it chiefly as flota- 
tion oil, a purpose for which it is ad- 
mirably adapted. When mining is active. 
prices for flotation oil are high and de- 
mand fair but limited. 

However, the Day process was a pio- 
neer one. Changes: had to be made at 
heavy expense and they proved unable 
to make the method of extraction a com- 
mercial success. A _ substantial fortune 
was spent, then the burden upon the 
financial backers and Dr. Day’s death 
forced the abandonment of the project. 

Naturally, this failure did not encour- 
age further efforts to develop the deposit. 
However, it was clearly established that 
the oil was there. that it was of great 
value, and that the chief need was the 
invention of a new way to get it out and 
refine it. The Day method at least point- 
ed out some of the things that must be 
avoided, and the experience of such fail- 
ures has been common in pioneering in- 
dustries. It may be added that richer 
areas than that with which Dr. Day ex- 
perimented have since been uncovered. 
Even after the failure, some of Dr. Day’s 
former associates retained enough con- 
fidence in the project to maintain an or- 
ganization and seek an opportunity te try 
again. For the past four years, how- 
ever. the writer has heard nothing more 
of them and it is impossible to say posi- 
tively whether they have entirely given 
up the attempt. 

Beginning in 1925, the N. T. U. Co., a 
corporation with headquarters in New 
York and offices in various cities, spent 
several hundred thousand dollars in the 
development of another block of the Cas- 
malia diatomaceous earth area. The com- 
pany opened a large quarry, extracted 
thousands of barrels of oil, processed it 
on the ground, and sold it in bulk for 
flotation purposes and for fuel; The 
Southern Pacific and a local narrow 
gauge railroad both used some of the 
product for locomotive fuel. It is under- 
stood that it was entirely satisfactory for 
this purpose. The Associated Oil Co. 
handled some of the oil. 

However, the N. T. U. failed com- 
mercially. Its method was more success- 
ful than the previous one but still far 
from that needed. Four separate retorts 
were used, no attempt was made to re- 
fine the oil by a single process, and no 
thermostatic control was used. Recovery 
was low, the loss high. In 1929, mining 
slumped, the demand for flotation oil 
went down, and the price of fuel dropped. 
The company was unable to carry on and 


Deposit At Casmalia 


went into liquidation, since which time 
the property has been idle. 

The Diatomite Oil Refining Corp., of 
which former Congressman Walter F. 
Lineberger is president, now plans to de- 
velop another and richer area of the Cas. 
malia deposit using the most modern 
equipment, which gives assurance of suc- 
cessful handling of the oil-impregnated 
material at low cost. The company— 
“Dorca” is its abbreviated title—holds 
leases on 571.49 acres. Dr. Arnold esti- 
mates the oil yield will amount to 1,000,- 
000 bbls. per acre. Compare this amount 
with the recovery to date from: several 
leading California fields: 

, Barrels 
Dominguez 
Santa Fe Springs 
Beverly Hills 
Kern River 
Coalinga 
Santa Maria ‘ 

For the state, except Kettleman North 
Dome, the average recovery to _ recent 
date has been 22,905 bbls. per acre. Some 
parts of Signal Hill originally contained 
400,000 bbls. to the acre. In arriving at 
the above figure for the Casmalia de- 
posits, for the sake of ultra-conservatism, 
Dr. Arnold based his estimate upon one 
barrel per ton, notwithstanding the much 
higher figure of 1.55 bbls. shown by tests. 
Saturation is almost complete as against 
an average of 30% in true oil sands, from 
which the recovery does not exceed 6% 
of the volume of the sand. The estimated 
Casmalia recovery is nearly 10 times as 
much, f 

“Dorca” will not rely upon or cater to 
the flotation oil market; neither will it 
put forth any fuel oil. By a single pro- 
cess, the oil is extracted from the diato- 
maceous earth in which it is found and 
100-octane gasoline is obtained, highly 
suitable for aviation use and for blend- 
ing. A vapor phase cracking plant will 
be installed. The company will concen- 
trate upon this trade. 

Besides the above high grade aviation 
gasoline, there will. remain flotation oil, 
fuel oil and various products obtained 
from other oils, if ever it be decided to 
produce them. In addition, there are 
numerous by-products obtainable from 
the oil and from the original material 
after the oil has been removed. Among 
them are ichthyol, a medicinal product, 
and toluol, the basis of TNT, one of the 
most powerful explosives and a valuable 
military asset. 

Development of the Casmalia prospects 
is free from any of the hazards inherent 
in the drilling of wells, such as lost tools, 
collapsed casing, blowouts, crooked holes 
with the accompanying need fur surveys 
and redrilling, water trouble, the poss'- 
bility of dry holes, and there will never 
be need for offset development which is 
often so heavy a burden. The material 
which is the source of the oil is prac- 
tically at the surface; it may be. blocked 
out and the content accurately measured 
just as is done in mining. A careful, 
orderly program of development may be 
mapped out. 
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North Dome Of 


ie 


Kettleman Hills In Dog Fight — 


The North Dome of Kettleman Hills is 
the backlog of future gas, natural gaso- 
line and crude supply of California. Over 
50 per cent of the gas purchased by the 
utilities for domestic and industrial use 
in California comes from Kettleman. To 
date, all things considered, a relatively 
small portion of Kettleman crude has 
gone into the market. Kettleman natural 
gasoline has kept pace with gas produc- 
tion and about one-third of the state’s 
supply is coming from Kettleman. At 
the moment, the question appears to be 
what is going to happen at Kettleman 
during this transition period between over 
supply and under supply for the state 
as a whole. Frequently the trend of 
events is established by some major move 
at the outset. Such appears to have 
been the case at Kettleman. 


About five years ago, a group of the 
great and near-great from California’s 
oil industry sat in a board room in San 
Francisco and deliberated and voted for 
two days, point by point, on the formu- 
lation of a plain for unitization of the 
North Dome of Kettleman Hills. The 
object of the plan was to produce the 
maximum of products at the least cost 
with due regard-to conservation and pre- 
vention of waste. 


_ This appeared to be a very construc- 
tive meeting. Government representa- 
tives and lessees, fee land lessees and fee 
land owners all argued and chattered 
and traded freely. When the unit plan 
agreement was ready for signature at the 
end of January, 1931, however, all the 
operators of fee lands not under govern- 
ment control, refused to sign. The de- 
velopment of the North Dome of Kettle- 
man Hills was thrown into the old fa- 
miliar competitive pattern. Three groups; 
Kenda, Standard, and the fee land opera- 
tors in the Huffman and Felix areas were 
to furnish the competition. 

Although the interests of government 
lessees were more or less joined in one 
group, it cannot be truthfully said that 
the original fundamentals of unitization 
have been followed thus far in any sense. 

It is probably true that fewer wells 
have been drilled and less oil forced on 
the market than had not the government 
lands been unitized. But, as the situa- 
tion stands today, the three factions are 
engaged in a wastefully competitive oper- 
ation which has already brought en- 
croachment of edgewater in the Felix 
area; expansion of the gas cap; excessive 
production of gas and dangerous pressure 
gradients with a focal low in the Huff- 
man area. 

Operators in Dog-Fight 

Kettleman is in the throes of what is 
commonly called a dog fight. “Rule of 
capture” has “correlative rights” by the 
throat. Oil and gas are moving rapidly 
out of sec. 29 and the immediate offset- 
ting area at the rate of 70,000 bbls. of 
oil and 215,000 mcf of gas per day. Edge- 
water is probably moving rapidly into the 
area from both flanks. 

Umpires, proration committees, admin- 


‘injuriously affects his neighbor. 


By R. E. Collom 
President, Kettleman North Dome 
Association 


istrative boards, arbitration boards, the 
gas law and others have all more or less 
ineffectively attempted to straighten out 
the producing difficulties in Kettleman. 

The same spirit of selfishness which 
prompted certain fee land owners to keep 
their properties out of unitization has 
stood in the way of any kind of coopera- 
tive action. The gas law was invoked 
early in the life of Kettleman to hold 
down production and the old suit and its 
injunction are now revived for that same 
purpose. 

The use of the gas law to curb oil 
production is a sample of the perversions 
to which the industry resorts to accom- 
plish ends which apparently can not be 
arrived at directly by legislation. The 
gas law was enacted at the instance of 
the oil industry as a possible means of 
curbing oil production. The industry is 
no more altruistically interested in gas 
than it was in Kettleman unitization. The 
gas law was not invoked at Huntington 
Beach where during the past several 
years more gas was being blown to the 
air than in any other field in the state. 
It was invoked at Playa del Rey as every 
one knows, of course, to curb oil produc- 
tion. 

The gas law is an indirect proration 
tool which at the time of its passage 
stampeded operators into making long 
term gas contracts at low prices. 


Gas Law Proration Toal 


Much will be heard about the gas law 
at Kettleman during the next few months. 
There will be charges and _ counter- 
charges. No great good will be accom- 
plished, however, unless the problem is 
constructively approached by the state 
from the standpoint of protection of cor- 
relative rights and prohibition of con- 
duct on the part of any operator which 
The 
problem is greater than simply the pub- 
lic’s interest in the prevention of waste. 
Every law should be beneficial and, as 
“charity begins at home,” so should the 
gas law operate beneficially to compose 
competitive differences destructive to cor- 
relative rights of the producers of oil 
and gas themselves before addressing it- 
self to the abstract question of waste of 
the public’s gas. 

There is a considerable business done 
in domestic and industrial use of gas in 
California. Gas in one sense is a by- 
product in the production of oil but in 
another sense it is one of the legitimate 
and appreciable sources of revenue, along 
with natural gasoline, in the oil industry. 
Sale of gas to the utilities varies from 
say 400 million cubic feet in the summer 
to 600 million cubic feet in the winter. 
The North Dome of Kettleman is called 
upon for more than half of this gas. 

It is certain one cannot produce oil at 
Kettleman without producing gas. _ It 


Of Three Factions 


is equally certain that there is a market 
for Kettleman gas. It is certain, also, 
to all except possibly those who post 
prices that there is a market for Kettle- 
man crude. 

The competion for the gas market be- 
tween natural gas and fuel oil is no dif- 
ferent than the competition for the fuel 
market between fuel oil and coal. Wheth- 
er it is constructive or destructive com- 
petition depends entirely upon who owns 
the gas and who owns the fuel oil. The 
tendency, therefore, for a field like Ket- 
tleman will be for those long on fuel 
oil to be quickest to sense a possible or 
threatened waste of gas. 

It appears that the northerly third of 
Kettleman Hills will be developed and 
drained competitively. Litigation will not 
promote greater ultimate recovery. It 
will help to determine how the spoils are 
to be divided and how much nuisance 
value may accrue to one or two of the 
allegedly best quarter sections out of 
more than a hundred proved quarters. 


Comparison of Future Reserves 


Using figures of the state umpire, here’s 
how some of the fields look, comparing 
their future reserves, as of July, to the 
total state’s reserve: 


Total State’s allowable, July . 
Total State future 

recoverable oil 
Kettleman Hills 


570 ,000 
2,721 ,000 ,000 bbl. 


%of state’s reserves......... 

34% of state’s allowable..... . 

Actual July daily production. . 
Huntington Beach 


34% 
193 ,800 B/D 
61,471 B/D 


31 ,800 ,000 bbl. 
1.1 


6,270 B/D 
421660 B/D 


36 ,750 ane bbl. 


7,400 B/D 
28'757 B/D 


161 ,600 ,000 bbl. 


6 
34,200 B/D 
77 496 B/D 


71,200 ,000 bbl. 


2.2 
12,540 B/D 
40/205 B/D 


33 ,500 ,000 bbl. 
1.2 


6,840 B/D 
21,883 B/D 


145 ,500 ,000 bbl. 


28 500 B/D 
30506 B/D 


% of state’s reserves......... 

1.1% of state’s allowable... . . 

July daily production........ 
Mountain View 


%of state’s reserves......... 

1.3% of state’s allowable 

July daily production........ 
Long Beach 


% of state’s reserves 

6% of state's allowable 

Actual July daily production. . 
Santa Fe Springs 


% of state’s reserves 

2.2% of state’s allowable 

Actual July daily production. . 
~— del Rey 


% of state’s reserves 

1.2% of state’s allowable 

Actual July production 
Ventura Avenue 


% of state’s reserves 
5% of state’s reserves 
Actual July production 


In the above group of fields, Ventura 
is the only field that produced approxi- 
mately equal to its reserve ratio. Kettle- 
man Hills produced at the rate of 1/3 
of its reserve ratio and the other fields 
produced three to seven times more than 
their respective ratios. On the face of 
the figures and without canvassing the 
multitude of minds that control the des- 
tinies of the Los Angeles basin townlot 
fields and the politics of proration, it ap- 
pears that Kettleman would not be great- 
ly out of line in producing 100,000 bbls. 
daily, provided, of course, that production 
can be equitably spread out on reasonable 
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gas-oil ratios instead of being concen- 
trated as at present. 
Disillusionment of Proration 

It is hardly probable that Kettleman 
will go back to an overall field production 
of 60,000 bbls. per day. One reason for 
that is the disillusionment as to supply 
brought about by officially “opening up” 
some of the Los Angeles basin fields 
which apparently during the latter days 
of proration were producing to capacity. 
Another reason is that Kettleman has al- 
ways been more strictly curtailed than 
any other field in the state. 2 

During proration, Kettleman with 34% 
of the state’s reserves was producing 
121%4% of the state’s allowable. Purely 
on the basis of proportion of state’s re- 
serves to state’s allowable comparative 
figures for some of the state’s premium 
fields are interesting. During July, for 
example, Huntington Beach was entitled 
to 6270 bbls. daily out of a daily allow- 
able of 570,000 bbls. whereas it was pro- 
ducing 43,000 bbls. Long Beach should 
have been producing 34,200 bbls. daily 
instead of 77,496 bbls. Kettleman should 
have been producing 193,800 bbls. daily 
instead of the 61,471 bbls. daily produced 
in July. 

So far, “pressure sinks’, sharp pres- 
sure gradients, inklings of edgewater and 
cessation of flow in a number of wells 
have not been sufficient to offset the 
idea that certain quarter sections in Ket- 
tleman: are entitled to the lion’s share. 
Although there is nothing in the law of 
oil and gas or the decisions to support 
this “cream of the crop” idea, neverthe- 
less it is at the foundation of present 


overproduction difficulties. 

Volumes of testimony on who is en- 
titled to how much production from cer- 
tain areas in the northerly part of Kettle- 


man have been taken. Scouts, geologists. 
engineers, production men, lawyers, and 
pseudo experts testified for days before 
an especially appointed advisory board 
and, in appeal, to the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board. Regardless of findings and 
formulas nuisance value appears to be 
paramount. 


Production by Quarters 
Here are some of the figures of pro- 
-duction to Oct. 1, 1935, from various com- 

petitive quarter sections: 
No. Wells 


Producin, 


Oil Production Average 
i Month o 


Inooptiongs ‘Per Acre” 
9,157,206 57,200 8 
5,176,267 32,350 
5,308,771 33,180 
5,387,235 33,670 
2,686,453 16,790 
2,094,600 13,090 
4,347,600 27,175 
5,996,003 37,470 3 


uarter 
tion 
Sec. 29 


(Kenda) 


If edgewater does not abruptly bring 
an end to the competition it is reasonable 
to assume that an additional 50,000 bbls. 
per acre may be produced by quarter sec- 
tions that have already produced at the 
highest rate and as much as 75,000 bbls. 
per acre by those that have produced at 
the lowest rate. As far as ultimate yield 
is concerned estimates on ultimate re- 
covery show yields on well located acre- 
age in the Felix area not greatly different 
from the best yields in the Huffman area. 


September ° 


The main point in the situation is that 
any advantage that may justly be claimed 
for the so-called premium acreage has 
already been more than realized and it 
should be time to put aside individual 
selfishness for the good of the field as a 
whole. 

A sane and cooperative adjustment of 
Kettleman’s internal problem is much 


— 


more important to Kettleman operators 
and the public than the immediate ques. 
tion whether Kettleman should currently 
produce 75,000 bbls. daily or 100,000 bbls. 
daily. It is more important because the 
industry as a whole and the public wij 
be increasingly dependent upon Kettle. 
man for crude, natural gasoline and jn- 
dustrial and domestic gas. 


Future Possibilities For 


Shale Oil Development 


By Martin J. Gavin 


Hydrocarbon oils produced by the low 
temperature distillation of oil shales have 
for many years been regarded as possible 
substitutes for natural petroleum. Oil 
shale deposits capable of yielding very 
large amounts of oil are widely distributed 
throughout the world, and during the last 
century, production of shale oil has been 
a matter of economic importance, at least 
in regions close to the shale deposits in 
several countries. 


The oil shale industry of Scotland, 
which first produced shale oil in com- 
mercial quantities in 1851, is the outstand- 
ing example of its kind. Its peak of 
production was in 1913 when 3,280,000 
long tons of shale were mined, yielding 
on the average about twenty-four Im- 
perial gallons of crude oil per ton for a 
total production for the year of about 
2,250,000 forty-two gallon barrels; some- 
what less than the present daily average 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States. In recent years, the com- 
petition of imported petroleum, which 
has been severe ever since the petroleum 
industry began in the United States, the 
higher cost of mining the shale from in- 
creasingly greater depths and the de- 
creasing yield of oil have forced many 
plants of the Scottish industry to shut 
down or to reduce the amount of shale 
handled. The industry will probably be 
unable to continue under existing condi- 
tions, and already many of the shale oil 
refineries have turned to refining petro- 
leum. 

There is a small, locally important 
shale oil industry in France and also in- 
dustries of apparently increasing import- 
ance in Esthonia and Manchuria where 
physical and economic conditions favor 
profitable shale oil production. 

Oil shale deposits in the United States 
are capable of yielding enormous quanti- 
ties of oil. Even the lowest reliable es- 
timates indicate that our oil shale de- 
posits will yield several times as much 
oil as has been produced from the oil 
fiefds of the United States since the dis- 
covery of petroleum in Pennsylvania in 
1859. These shales, then, constitute a very 
large reserve source of petroleum-like 
oils, which, under favorable conditions, 
may supplant our supply of crude pe- 
troleum when that supply becomes in- 
inadequate to meet the demand for pe- 
troleum products. 

Shale oil, however, will probably be 
expensive oil, and it may be that other 
substitutes for petroleum will be used 
before oil shale is worked extensively. 
The source of shale oil is the mineral, 
oil shale, which must be mined mostly 
in underground workings, handled as a 


solid material, crushed and heated to a 
relatively high temperature before the 
crude oil is obtained. After the oil has 
been produced from the shale, the residue, 
amounting to from 65% to 85% by 
weight and in volume nearly equal to that 
of the original shale, must be disposed 
of as waste. 

The yield of oil from those shales most 
likely to be worked for many years to 
come will be about thirty-five gallons per 
ton; therefore, for each barrel of crude 
shale oil produced, 2400 pounds of min- 
eral must be mined, crushed and handled 
through the distilling apparatus and some 
1900 pounds of waste material disposed 
of. For an oil production of 100,000 bbls, 
per day, this would involve the mining 
and handling of 120,000 tons of oil shale 
per day and the disposal of about 100, 
000 tons of waste material. Such figures 
indicate the large scale mineral mining 
and handling industry that must be part 
of any oil shale industry of major econ- 
omic significance. ‘ 

Shale oil, in general, is not as suitable 
for refining to yield the usual petroleum 
products as is natural gasoline, and, there- 
fore, shale oil refining will probably be 
more expensive than petroleum refining. 

These considerations lead to the con- 
clusions: first, that any oil shale industry 
of importance must be operated by well 
financed and capably managed organiza- 
tions, staffed by men of high technical 
and business qualifications; second, that 
operations will have to be on a large 
scale in order to keep unit costs as low 
as possible; and finally, that other sub- 
stitutes for petroleum or methods of in- 
creasing recovery of oil from existing 
and future oil fields may very well pre- 
cede any large scale working of oil shale. 
One major handicap to shale oil pro- 
duction is the fact that the residue of 
oil shale distillation or retorting is a waste 
material. For this reason alone, the pro- 
duction of oil by a low temperature dis- 
tillation of even low grade coal evidently 
offers more interesting possibilities for 
the immediate future. To this must be 
added the vast field of possibilities of 
hydrogenation processes and _ chemical 
syntheses of oils from various kinds of 
organic matter. The oil shales, however, 
do constitute an impotrant reserve of oil 
for the future, a reserve in solid mineral 
form and therefore almost totally recover- 
able when it is needed. The general 
methods of making and refining oil from 
oil shale have been well established, and 
unquestionably, this enormous reserve 
will be drawn upon whenever the cost of 
petroleum or other petroleum substitutes 
becomes high enough to permit profitable 
working of oil shales. 
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Signs Forecast Greater Prosperity 
For Oil Industry During 1936 


By Ralph B. Lloyd, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Oil Producers Agency of California 


The units of industry and business are 
parts of a whole, as sympathetically con- 
nected as the vital organs which make up 
the human system. A movement for bet- 
terment in any one unit will impart a 
tone of improvement in all others. Vice 
versa, any failure or abuse in any unit is 
quickly reflected by an adverse condition; 
hence each unit or subdivision of business 
is perforce interested in the conduct and 
success Of other units and should wield 
an influence demanding proper and rea- 
sonable conduct on the part of units mak- 
ing up business and business as a whole. 

In line with this reasoning, those inter- 
ested in the oil industry in other parts of 
the United States have watched with fear 
and trembling the destructive warfare 
that has been raging in the oil industry 
in California. 

In answer to a telegram from Wirt 
Franklin, President of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, re- 
questing that I wire him a message to be 
read at the annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association to be held 
in Dallas, Tex., on Nov. 4, 1935, under 
date of Nov. 2 I wired him as follows: 

“Greetings to you and delegates to 
your annual convention. The dawn of 
sanity is again appearing on the horizon 
of California oil. Much is yet to be ac- 
complished. Production exceeds 650,000 
bbls. per day, probably 90,000 bbls. in 
excess of present demand. Majority of 
this production created by foolish compe- 
titive production warfare, Kettleman 
Hills. Crude oil prices have been ad- 
vanced by Union and Standard and gaso- 
line prices by Standard. Cooperation be- 
tween major units lacking as evidenced 
by difference between Union’s and Stand- 
ard’s quoted prices, yet in view of all of 
this the general impression is that we are 
on our way back to higher ground and 
better conditions. Action under state gas 
wastage law and cooperative effort should 
shortly remedy excess production. Refin- 
ing and marketing practices still a seri- 
ous matter of contention but there are 
indications of improvement. No new oil 
discoveries of moment. Fuel oil, refin- 
able crude and gasoline stocks are very 
close to sound economic levels. With- 
drawals from reserves are being made 
faster than new fields are being discov- 
ered. Under such conditions California 
apparently is not a threat to the other 
oil producing units of the United States. 
There is no basic reason why 1936 should 
not be a more prosperous year for the 
oil industry than 1935. (Emphasis by the 
editor.) 

Respectfully yours, 
Ralph B. Lloyd” 


If the above wire rightly sets forth 
present conditions in the oil industry in 
California, there is no question in my 
mind that the industry can prevent waste 
by over-production of oil and gas and 
disorderly marketing of petroleum pro- 
ducts through cooperative efforts if the 
will is present to cooperate. 


To the observer on the outside looking 


in, it would seem apparent that the oil in- 
dustry in California is today being cruci- 
fied upon two crosses—one, the cross of 
the war for gallonage irrespective of prof- 
it, and the other, the divine right to 
produce irrespective of price or the equi- 
table rights of others. During the past 
few months the outlook has been ex- 
tremely gloomy as to our ability to pre- 
vent a double crucifixion of the industry 
on both these crosses but, as stated in 
the above tlegram, I have come to the 
conclusion that the dawn of sanity is 
forcing us to realize that we are selling 


for a mess of pottage an irreplaceable 
commodity that is fast being wiped out. 

The executives of our large oil com- 
panies must realize that to amortize their 
great investments in the oil business they 
miust adopt the slogan “Business for 
Profit” rather than “Business for Gallon- 
age.” As for the foolish producer who 
by over-producing destroys the very 
value of his commodity, it is beyond hu- 
man comprehens‘on to understand his 
method of reasoning. 

With the exception of the burden of 
taxation, it appears to me that there is no 
insurmountable obstacle to be overcome 
by the oil industry and 1936 should be a 
year of orderly business with reasonable 
profit. The sharp fluctuations in prices 
and production can be done away with 
if we will do it. 
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Production Laws: 


ce 


California Oil Titles Protected 


California courts have pioneered the 
application of old legal principles to the 
most modern phase of oil development 
and production — directional whipstock 
drilling. They have defined the landown- 
er’s title to oil and gas beneath the sur- 
face; they have clarified the law as to 
drainage; they have applied to under- 
ground trespass the same law that regu- 
lates surface trespass; they have held 
that whoever wilfully deflects a well from 
the vertical into another’s property with- 
out the owner’s consent is guilty of a 
felony, grand theft; they have held such 
persons civilly liable for the full value of 
oil extracted, and have required such 
well to be abandoned, this having been 
done to some 40 wells on the south slope 
of Signal Hill, started on sites previously 
proved to be barren, and bottomed under 
producing property located as much as 
1700 ft. north; they have had wells sur- 
veyed against owner’s protest and under 
sheriff's protection to determine their 
status when complaint has been made 
that the law has been violated. 

Under California law, landowners have 
always owned the oil and gas beneath 
the surface of their property, subject, 
however, to the chance of its being lured 
away by drainage through neighboring 
wells. The courts have now defined such 
lawful drainage as only that which re- 
sults incidentally from wells drilled ver- 
tically and bottomed under the land 
owned or leased by the people who 
drilled them, not drainage caused by de- 
liberate deflection of a well into adjoin- 
ing property. 

When underground surveying was un- 
known, quite obviously the court could 
not have ruled as it now does, so that 
when directional whipstock drilling de- 
veloped and came into use there were no 
direct precedents to cite. Operators who, 
sometimes in good faith, slant-drilled 
their wells, and lawyers who advised 
’ that their action was legal, doubtless pre- 
dicated their opinion upon this lack of 
modern precedent and upon the old view 
that oil belonged to whoever might cap- 
ture it, as exemplified in a half-century+ 
old Pennsylvania decision in which the 
title to oil, because of its mobility, was 
compared with the ownership of wild 
animals, or rather to their lack of any 
ownership until captured. 

However, such opinions overlooked, 
first, the fact that these early decisions 
were rendered under conditions which 
made any other judgment practically im- 
possible, and that these conditions have 
been completely altered by modern ap- 
plied science; second, the fact that the 
lack of ownership of uncaptured wild 
animals never was construed to allow 
anybody to follow and capture them on 
another person’s land without his con- 
sent. 

First to institute suit. against subsur- 
face trespass was the State of California 
itself, when the Attorney-General asked 
injunctions against Huntington Beach 
townlot operators who deflected their 
wells under the ocean into state-owned 
tidelands. While these suits were 


compromised by the payment of royalties 
by the operators without final judicial ad- 
judication, they served to call attention to 
the possibilities of whipstock drilling and 
to the necessity for legal restrictions upon 
its employment. Suits by private com- 
panies operating at Mt. Poso and Signal 
Hill have resulted in the full clarification 
and application to new existing conditions 
of existing statutes. No new legislation 
has been enacted; in fact, the last Legis- 
lature specifically declined to prohibit 
crooked hole drilling, which is still legal 
and unrestricted in California, so long as 
it is kept within the limits of the oper- 
ator’s land or leasehold, or if it enters 
another’s land only after his consent has 
been obtained. : 

Some day, a landowner may object to 
a derrick on his land but agree to its 
development by a slant hole starting on 
adjoining ground, the owner of which 
agrees to lease a site for the derrick. 
Such drilling would be legal in Califor- 
nia. In fact, this stiuation exists in part 
today. The people of California have de- 
clared themselves opposed to any drilling 
upon tidelands, due to the fear that such 
drilling may pollute the ocean waters and 
spoil the bathing beaches. On the other 
hand, there are known oil and gas de- 
posits under the ocean at several points 
and their existence is suspected at others. 
The state needs the revenue from their 
development. The last Legislature passed 
a bill to authorize such development by 
wells started on the shore and whip- 
stocked out under the ocean. Certain 
local conditions at Huntington Beach 
killed the bill by executive veto, but with 
the settlement of the pending questions 
the next Legislature is expected to enact 
new legislation which will be approved. 
Present statutes permit settlements on a 
royalty basis when wells on shore may 
be draining the tidelands. Judicial con- 
struction allowed this provision to be ap- 
plied so that a compromise became pos- 
sible with Huntington Beach operators 
who drilled into the tidelands without per- 
mission from the state. 


California Restrictions 


California has no direct statutory con- 
trol over volume of oil production but 
there are several laws which, to some 
degree, provide for restrictions. 

Temporary over-production in Califor- 
nia during the last 15 years has largely 
been a result of townlot drilling at Long 
Beach, Santa Fe Springs, Torrance, Ala- 
mitos Heights, Santa Barbara Mesa and 
Playa del Rey, in all of which there were 
substantial townlot areas where closely 
drilled wells threatened to drill into each 
other. California’s first over-production 
came from drilling on lots in the old Los 
Angeles city field at a time when demand 
for oil was small and over-production 
came when the output was but a small 
fraction of what it is today. 

Whenever quick and huge production 
may be required such close drilling in 
new prolific fields is the surest way to get 
it, a fact clearly brought out in 1923, 
during the height of the Signal Hill 


By Court Action 


boom, in an article published by two 
Standard Oil engineers. 

Recognizing these facts, the Legisla- 
ture of California a few years ago for- 
hade the drilling of wells in new fields 
within less than 150 ft. of property lines 
thus rendering development of townlot 
areas impossible except on community 
leases. Exemption of then existing fields 
from the law’s restrictions has kept the 
measure from exercising its probable ful] 
effect upon production. Interpretation 
has extended the exemption to a point 
probably beyond the intention of the law- 
makers and has allowed wells to be 
drilled on single lots in extensions of old 
fields far beyond their limits at the time 
the law was enacted. 

Another regulatory statute is the Cali- 
fornia gas conservation law, which pro- 
hibits the waste of natural gas, restricts 
the amount of gas which may be blown 
to the air, requires that wells shall be 
operated at their optimum gas-oil ratio, 
and empowers the State Division of Oil 
& Gas to enforce these provisions. Under 
this law, upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the production of oil was for sevy- 
eral years kept within bounds at Kettle- 
man North Dome and its provisions are 
again being invoked by the state to deal 
with new excess production there. An- 
other indirect restriction is the California 
Securities Act, or “Blue Sky” law, which 
regulates the financing of companies and 
the issue of all forms of securities— 
stocks, units, percentages, royalties. Cali- 
fornia also restricts drilling methods to 
such as will give the oil strata protection 
against water infiltration under the first 
regulatory iaw enacted by the state. 

Attempts to establish direct state con- 
trol over oil production have been de- 
feated and there appears to be no prob- 
ability that California will ever regulate 
the industry as do Oklahoma and Texas. 
The Legislature enacted the _ so-called 
Sharkey bill to allow the industry a lib- 
eral form of self-government and control 
over production. However, although it 
gave the smallest producer an equal vote 
with the Standard Oil Co., a large num- 
ber of independent producers feared it 
would be used against them, invoked a 
referendum vote, and it was defeated at 
the polls by nearly four to one, a result 
so decisive that a new regulatory bill sub- 
mitted at the last Legislature was buried 
in committee. Threats of another refer- 
endum have frightened the lawmakers to 
a point where no action is apt ever to 
be possible. The last Legislature also de- 
clined to ratify the interstate oil compact. 

During the greater part of the last five 
years, however, California voluntary cur- 
tailment has been fairly effective, more 
so than where other states have some- 
times had to resort to martial law. Huge 
stocks of a few years ago have been re- 
duced to a fair economic level; new mat- 
kets have been developed abroad; the do- 
mestic outlook is good, despite some tem- 
porary setbacks and price wars in mar- 
keting; land owners have been assured 
of protection against underground tres- 
pass, hence the outlook is good. 
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Preliminary Estimate Of 
California Oil Resources 


Points To 40-Year Life 


(This appraisal of the, petroleum reserves of 
pein a ee 
vey 
the co-author of “Pe in the United States 
and Possessions” (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1931), in which was made a remarkable appraisal 
| Pd petroleum resources of the United States.— 

itor.) 


By Jan. 1, 1936, California will have 
yielded for the markets approximately 4.5 
billion barrels of crude petroleum (in- 
cluding natural gasoline). This quantity 
is 16% of the 18.1 billion barrels of crude 
oil produced from all the United States 
since 1859. 

At the present rate of drilling, within 
the next 25 years, practically all of the 
discoveries in California will have been 
made. The output from this state will 
then settle down gradually, over an addi- 
tional 15 years, to insignificance. These 
conclusions may be deduced from the 
technologic and geologic record of past 
development. The record of future de- 
velopment may necessitate the alteration 
of such judgment to a degree, but the 
present indications are that the end of 
the pretroleum resources of California are 
definitely in sight. 

The first commrcial production of crude 
petroleum from wells in California was 
made in the year 1861. From that time 
through the year 1935 a total of approxi- 
mately 31,000 wells has been drilled. 
These wells have proved some 158,000 
acres, or 247 square miles of territory, 
to be productive. Since the total land 
area of the state exceeds 996,000,000 
acres, or 156,000 square miles, the area 
found to be productive, so far, has been 
an exceedingly small part of the whole. 
Despite the large area of the state, a 
great part of it is geologically impossible 
or unfavorable to the occurrence of oil. 
Moreover, that portion that is geographi- 
cally favorable (the prospective area) 
which might become productive is strik- 
ingly small. Only 7600 square miles, 
or 5% of the total area of the state, of- 
fers reasonable opportunity for the oc- 
currence of oil. 


Four Prospective Areas 

This comparatively small prospective 
area lies almost exclusively in four geo- 
synclinal areas: the San Joaquin Valley, 
the Los Angeles Basin, the Ventura Ba- 
sin, and the Santa Maria Basin, all in 
the southern half of the state. Although 
many sedimentary rocks of Tertiary and 
Cretaceous age occur within the state 
outside these four major petroliferous 
basins, little petroleum of commercial im- 
portance is expected to be developed out- 
side them, principally because sufficient 
source rocks are lacking. In the northern 
San Joaquin and Sacrament) Valleys, no 
oil discoveries of consequence are expect- 
ed, though considerable gas may be 
found. 

Of the original prospective area of 7600 
square miles, it is significant to note that 
only 247 square miles, or less than 3.3%, 
have proved productive after 75 years of 
development. The petroleum resources 
are estimated by various geologists to be 
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By William J. Kemnitzer, 
Petroleum Technologist 


anywhere from 25% to 85% developed. 
Probably about 65% of the discoveries 
have been made; and, therefore, not more 
than 4.6% of the original prospective area 
is likely ultimately to become productive. 

Assuming that 31,000 wells have de- 
veloped 65% of the commercial accumu- 
lations to date, a total of 47,700 wells, or 
16,700 wells in addition to those already 
drilled, should develop fully all of the 
natural reservoirs of oil remaining in the 
state. Further, assuming that an average 
of 675 wells will be completed each year 
in the future, full development will. be 
reached at the end of 25 years. 


Present Output Sustained 

With the rise of new fields and the 
decline of old ones in the future, likely 
to be commensurate with those in the 
past, the present output of about 200,00,- 
000 bbls. annually is likely to be sus- 
tained during the 25-year period to full 
development. With an average annual 
output of 200,000,000 bbls. of crude pe- 
troleum over the 25-year period, it fol- 
lows that about 5.0 billion barrels of oil 
will be produced during that time, mak- 
ing the total output for the state by the 
end of the period of full development 
about 9.5 billion barrels. 

Applying an average decline curve for 
the output from wells im California to the 
200,000,000 bbls. being produced at the 
end of the period of full development, 
within 15 years therefrom the output will 
have settled to some 25,000,000 bbls. an- 
nually, from whence the decline to ex- 
hauston will be practically unlimited 
in duration, depending on price. During 
that 15-year period of post-development 
to settled output, the production will ap- 
proximate 1.5 billion barrels, making the 
practical ultimate production from the 
state by the end of the next 40 years, 
approximately 11.0 billion barrels. 
Arbitrary Appraisal 

Obviously, the accuracy of any such 
appraisal is contingent on the accuracy of 
such more-or-less arbitrary features as 
the estimated degree toward full develop- 
ment, the number of wells to be drilled 
annually in the future, the assumption 
that future discoveries will be commen- 
surate with those of the past, etc. The 
importance of the appraisal, however, is 
not dimited to the character of these con- 
tingencies, because an error of even 100% 
would not detract from the importance of 
the survey. No two gelogists will agree 
on any such determination, but the fact 
remains that the petroleum resources of 
California are definitely limited whether 
it be to 11 billion, 5 billion, or 20 billion 
barrels, and the time when that limitation 
will be reached is inevitable whether it 
be in 25 years, 10 years, or 50 years. 

When all the discoveries have been 
made and the pretroleum resources are 
fully developed, this state will then be 
dependent on petroleum from sources oc- 
curring outside the state, because Cali- 
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fornia has practically no oil shales or 
coals from which additional crude jj 
might be obtained. Deposits of oil shales 
and coals in Washington, Alaska, and 
the Rocky Mountain states will be avail- 
able, but transportation costs in addition 
to mining and processing expenses are 
disadvantageous factors. 


Little Waste 


Fortunately, there is little or no waste 
in the production of petroleum and the 
output will undoubtedly be extended to 
a maximum. The fact that enormous 
quantities of crude petroleum and refined 
products are exported is, however, a seri- 
ous feature. Obviously the life of the 
resources will be diminished in direct 
proportion to the exports, which are now 
about 35% of the total output.. And an 
ironical feature of this situation is that 
a considerable part of this exported oil 
is being sold to foreign nations for war 
purposes, an intangible contradiction to 
the policy of “conserving” our own pe- 
troleum resources for the national de- 
fense. 


Pressure Surveys 


Prove Value 


30ttom hole pressure surveys, first in- 
troduced in California through the me- 
dium of an order issued by Oil Adminis- 
trator Ickes for such a survey at Kettle- 
man North Dome, have established their 
value in the progress of modern field 
development practices and now are in 
quite general use by the larger operating 
companies in various fields of the state. 
Standard Oil, Union Oil, General Pe- 
troleum, Associated, and Shell were 
among the first companies to adopt the 
pressure surveys following the well-by- 
well survey on the North Dome. As a 
guide to determine fair and _ equitable 
ratios of underground drainage such sur- 
veys have proved of marked benefit in 
such important reserves as Kettleman 
Hills, 

They likewise have been of great value 
in charting the flowing life of a field 
since the well-by-well survey permits au- 
thentic record of declining pressures and 
thus presents a permanent cross section 
of underground pressure ratios hitherto 
unavailable. 

Hailed by operators as a normal step 
in the forward march of scientific field 
advancement, although in quite general 
use in the Mid-Continent areas, its ad- 
vent in California centered attention on 
the Kettleman North Dome area where 
it first was introduced under the NRA 
regime as a means of obtaining more 
accurate and equitable well data for fair- 
er determination of well and lease quotas 
following an appeal to the Oil Adminis- 
trator by one of the larger independent 
companies who objected to the quota al- 
lotted by the umpire. 
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Industry Should Put 


The oil industry must pay more atten- 
tion in future to its public relations. Pres- 
ent conditions make it imperative for in- 
dustrialists, business men, bankers and 
property owners to understand the pub- 
lic mind thoroughly, to know what the 
masses are thinking, to realize its signifi- 
cance, to anticipate moves that tend to 
change our governmental and economic 
structure, to be ready to meet them, to 
be able to repel ‘attacks upon property, 
and, when possible, to steer clear of en- 
tanglements and policies which may run 
afoul of any movement of public opinion. 

These questions come under the head 
of public relations. They are too big, 
too important, to be decided offhand by 
busy company directors occupied with 
exacting duties wholly unrelated to any 
phase of public relations. To meet these 
problems, each large company and each 
association should have a Department 
of Public Relations with a staff of ex- 
perts under a chief, himself a director and 
vice-president of the organization he 
serves. The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute should have a similar department. 
Company and association chiefs should 
confer with each other and with the A. 
P. I. chief on matters of common inter- 
est. As these conferences would not 
touch on sales, prices, patents or control 
of trade they should be legal under the 
anti-trust laws. 

Existence of such a department in each 
company would have avoided such mis- 
takes as the attempt in California a few 
years ago to put the Sharkey oil control 
bill through at the polls in the face of 
overwhelming adverse public sentiment 
and of a sharp division within the indus- 
try. Had company directors been in 
touch with public sentiment the bill 
would have been dropped the minute its 
opponents succeeded in getting a referen- 
dum vote. The campaign was an ex- 
tremely bitter one, placed the oil indus- 
try before the public in the worst light 
and did much harm. The defeat by a 
vote of about 4 to 1 has since made it im- 
practical to get legislative action on any 
regulatory measure. 

Where, as in California, legislation may 
be carried by referendum direct to the 
voters and new laws proposed by initia- 
tive petition and enacted by the people 
at the polls, the need for a Department 
of Public Relations constantly in touch 
with public sentiment is even more needed 
than where the Legislature has the only 
initiative and its action is final, 
Publicity and Public Relations 

Publicity is not public relations, 
only a part thereof. 


but 
Publicity is a one- 
way route designed to tell the people 
what the industry is doing, plans and 
wants. Public relations is broader, its 
chief business being to learn and tell com- 
pany and association directors and execu- 
tives what the public is thinking, doing 
and planning, what it wants and how it 
goes about getting it. Only when these 
things are known can publicity be intelli- 
gently directed and employed. Much 
work under the head of public relations 
should be the antithesis of publicity. 





By Arthur Richard Hinton 


Failure to grasp this seemingly ele- 
mentary truth has rendered of little value 
much publicity issued at tremendous ex- 
pense. For years, the A. P. I. publicity 
has been directed chiefly at the gas tax, 
but not a single state has repealed it. 
Quite the contrary, for since the big 
campaign started, New York, Illinois and 
one or two other states that for years 
had no gas tax have imposed it. The 
federal government has invaded this rich 
revenue field, ignoring all protests. Not 
a state has even reduced its tax; quite a 
number have raised it. Despite every at- 
tempt to educate the public to the thor- 
oughly proper idea that gas tax funds 
constitute a trust for the building and 
maintenance of highways and_ should 
never be touched for other purposes, a 
number of states have diverted the funds 
to purposes quite remote from the orig- 
inal conception of their use. The 
mass of publicity matter flooding the 
newspaper offices, and sometimes pub- 
lished, has clearly failed to influence the 
people, the various states or Congress 
one iota. In California, contact with the 
consuming public should soon convince 
one that it is totally indifferent to the tax, 
pays it willingly, and that there are those 
who advocate its increase and use for all 
kinds of things every time the Legisla- 
ture meets, although so far the tax has 
been kept down to three cents and the 
funds restricted to highway work, but 
this has been the work of the industry it- 
self within the state and with but limited 
publicity. 

Competent Departments of Public Re- 
lations clothed with authority, studying 
the public psychology all the time and 
cooperating in this case with each other 
and with the A. P. IL, would long ago 
have found out why the publicity cam- 
paign has been barren of results, then 
would either have corrected the fault, 
abandoned the effort to educate the pub- 
lic in this way, tried to accomplish its pur- 
pose in some other way or given it up 
entirely, before it piled up the expense 
it must have incurred. 

The chief successes achieved by the A. 
P. I. publicity staff appear to have been 
the stopping of some of the many moves 
to increase taxes or to divert taxes to re- 
mote purposes. 

But a short time ago, the American 
Petroleum Institute announced plans for 
important changes in its public relations 
(publicity) work, including closer co- 
operation between the Advisory Board 
and the Directors. The idea is quite 
good as far as the plan went, indicating 
that the Institute recognized the failure 
of past programs, their inadequacy for 
the future, and the need for correction 
of the errors. However, it would have 
had to go much farther before accom- 
plishing what is needed. There must be 
a complete reorganization and the recog- 
nition and adoption of the principle that 
publicity should be but a part of public 
relations, and a minor one at that, before 
the industry will get the returns it should. 








Public Relations Foremost 


In Future Activities 


Now it begins to appear that the Insti- 
tute has dropped the whole program. At 
least nothing has been heard of it for 
several weeks. Why this sudden change 
of front on the part of the Directors? We 
can only guess. We guess that some of 
the Directors, interpreting publicity as 
synonymous with public relations, have 
come to the conclusion that the industry 
has had too much of the wrong type of 
publicity and that it has done no good 
but has actually resulted in harm. In 
this view we fully concur, and have often 
expressed that opinion in these columns. 
It is to be hoped that in time the broad- 
er view of public relations may prevail. 
The Public Relations Chief 

No employee obliged to wait upon the 
initiative of a Board of Directors, of 
which he is not a member, and under 
orders to execute policies in the formula- 
tion of which he has had no part, can be 
an efficient Chief of Public Relations, no 
matter how well qualified he may other- 
wise be. 

The head of the Public Relations De- 
partment should be himself a director 
and vice-president of the company or as- 
sociation he serves. He must be present 
at meetings of the Board, participate in 
discussions and the formulation of poli- 
cies. He must be able, as the colleague, 
associate and equal of the other directors, 
not their servant or employee, to urge his 
views, oppose those of others, to take is- 
sue with them, to talk back, to argue, to 
contradict, and never be required to say 
“yes sir’ to anything inimical to public 
relations. He must be able to initiate 
policies as he sees fit in his department, 
to hire and fire his help, to give orders, 
without being required to take them. He 
must have no superiors except the direc- 
tors collectively. He must be able to 
give unsolicited, sometimes perhaps high- 
ly disagreeable, advice which no subor- 
dinate may dare do. The other directors 
must be prepared to recognize these 
things as directly in his line of duty. 
Needed Men Hard to Find 

Finding men of the type needed may 
be difficult. Mere publicity writers in 
such a position will be harmful and use- 
less, although former newspaper men of 
broad experience and training may some- 
times fill the bill. Company men will not 
fit well, their viewpoint probably being 
too partisan. A former United States 
Senator, a retired Representative, an ex- 
Governor of a great state, a former judge, 
may be found to fill the post ideally. Such 
men will have learned to gauge public 
sentiment quickly and accurately by their 
activity in politics and in seeking elective 
office. Experienced diplomatic officers, 
former cabinet members, may be found 
willing and able to handle this kind of 
work. No previous knowledge of the 
oil industry will be essential, but thor- 
ough insight into politics, wide acquaint- 
ance in many circles, good mixing abil- 
ity, keen knowledge of human nature, 
sharp powers of observation, the faculty 
of analysis, a winning disposition, a good 
memory, and a presence that inspires con- 
fidence will be vital in keeping in touch 
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with the people. On the other hand, 
there will be required those qualities 
which will command the respect and con- 
fidence of fellow directors. No man 
whose recent years have been so passed 
as to rob him of his touch with the masses 
and destroyed his readiness to meet them 
on a plane of equality can be a full suc- 
cess as a public relations chief. Strong 
taste for too exclusive social life may 
easily destroy fitness for such a post. 

Similar qualities will also be demanded 
of the immediate subordinates of the pub- 
lic relations chief when and if they are 
found necessary. He must be a good 
judge of men, competent to select his 
aides, and be allowed to do so. 

Legal training may be valuable to a 
public relations chief but never again 
should the task be committed to the 
hands of a company or association chief 
counsel. The law department will have 
too much work of its own to give proper 
attention to public relations, and a life 
devoted to the practice of law will not 
qualify a man for the kind of public rela- 
tions work the future will exact, however 
successful some past company lawyers 
may have been in legislative lobbying or 
negotiations with executive officials. How- 
ever, there should be the closest coopera- 
tion between the public relations and legal 
departments. 

Right Start Necessary 

The right start in public relations work 
will be most important. Despite the de- 
sirability of early action, delay allowing 
time to select the right man for the work 
will be better than precipitation resulting 
in failure because of committing the task 
to poor hands. A failure at the ouset 
might easily set the movement back so 
far as to have most unfortunate results. 
The right man for the place should 
bring with him a wealth of background 
and experience which would often en- 
able him to give the best advice and to 
know at once the proper course without 
the need for preliminary study or investi- 
gation. If the occasion arose, a com- 
petent public relations chief might render 
invaluable service his first day in office. 

Necessarily the organization of a thor- 
ough-going public relations department 
will cost money. However, it should save 
many times its cost, and the costs should 
not be excessive. The chief, of course, 
must be paid in proportion to the other 
directors, and they command high sal- 
aries. 
more high-class assistants; from the start 
he will certajnly demand a few clerks 
and stenographers. Some outside men 
may be required but let it be noted and 
remembered that many oil company em- 
ployees are brought into constant contact 
with the public or with a large section 
thereof. Service station men and out- 
side salesmen meet all classes of people. 
Field workers, pipe liners, refinery men, 
marine employees, all contact the labor 
element, all have social relations with 
some part of the public, many of them 
belonging to lodges and churches, and 
learn much from those they meet and 
some have strong influence with their as- 
sociates. Many read labor papers, maga- 
zines and books or other literature that 
give clues to what one or another set of 
people may be thinking or planning. Some 
of these employees could be of great serv- 
ice to the public relations chief without 
cost to the company. Moreover, the 
chief’s own personality, his background 
of experience and social contacts acquir- 


He may in time require one or’ 


ed in other positions, should be his de- 
partment’s greatest asset. 

Had the California companies can- 
vassed their employees and encouraged 
them to speak freely, and had the direc- 
tors listened carefully and given due 
weight to the views of these men before 
trying to push the Sharkey bill at the 
polls, we are confident that that unfortu- 
nate compaign would not have been 
fought. Privately, quite a number of 
these men expressed their conviction that 
the move was a hopeless one, and their 
fear of the effects of the bitter campaign 
upon public sentiment. Many of these 
men, too, voluntarily worked hard for 
the success of the bill even when con- 
vinced that success was impossible. 

Some good work has already been done 
by some oil companies along the line of 
public relations, other than publicity. 
Some make a point of collecting press 
clippings bearing upon public opinion as 
to the oil industry in particular and as to 
industry, business and capital in general. 
This policy should be continued and. in- 
tensified. Its present weakness lies in 
the fact that the directors who have both 
the initiative and the final determination 
in all important matters and who must 
necessarily decide in private conference, 
are themselves out of touch with such 
sources of advice. They get it only when 
they ask for it, for subordinates can not 
put it before them, or even know when 
they should have it. Only one of their 
own number, in which they have confid- 
ence, whom they know knows more 
about such matters than they do, and 
whose advice, urgings and demands they 
will listen to, can see that they are in- 
formed and can effectively guide their 
action. 


Some years ago a director and high 
executive of one of the biggest oil com. 
panies told us that he never read any- 
thing unless it were brought to his atten- 
tion by his secretary. He is one of the 
busiest men in the business world and 
this is obviously the only rule he can 
follow, but this being true, how can he 
be prepared to deal with matters of pub- 
lic relations which call for the widest pos- 
sible background of information obtain- 
able only by continuous reading of news. 
Papers, magazines and books and _ per. 
sonal contacts with the masses. The na. 
ture of this gentleman’s work, his activity 
therein and devotion thereto, must con- 
fine his personal contacts within close 
limits and restrict his social activities to 
a minimum. 


The above statements apply to other 
directors, presidents and vice-presidents 
of oil companies. Moreover, some of 
them may be found unfitted temperamen- 
tally, educationally and socially for, and 
un-interested in, the study of public 
opinion, and incapable of understanding 
and analyzing the popular mind. They 
have won their places by their qualifica- 
tions in lines quite remote from any form 
of public relations. 


These are the reasons that the depart- 
ment of public relations must be placed 
in charge of one who is himself a direc- 
tor, placed in his position to guide his 
colleagues, to read, digest and know what 
they have no time or opportunity to 
learn for themselves; why public rela- 
tions must be considered as_ some- 
thing bigger and broader than publicity; 
and why it should be conducted on a new, 
higher and broader plane than has been 
done in the past. 


California Oil and Gas Association 


Outlines Position In Coast Picture 


By F. E. Foster, Managing Director, 
California Oil and Gas Association 


The California oil industry began in the 
seventies, but it was not till about 1904, 
according to production records, that it 
assumed the status of a major industry, 
By 1905, state production had leaped to 
34,298,041 bbls. yearly, and the first clouds 
began to appear on the economic horizon. 
The following year, 1906, in response to 
the need for some central agency through 
which common problems could be solved, 
the Chamber of Mines (the original name 
of the California Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion) was established. 

The organization of the Association 
was in response to a definite need, and 
that necessity for general action is still 
the mainspring in the organization’s ac- 
tivity. Throughout the 29 years of the 
Association’s life, its most effective work 
has been done in periods of greatest up- 
heaval. When the importance of a uni- 
fied industry has been greatest, the As- 
sociation has provided the machinery for 
investigating each crisis and taking the 
proper measures for passing it. 

Completely told, the story of the As- 
sociation would be a day-to-day record 
of the hundreds of minor and major 
problems that since 1906 have beset the 
industry itself. The Association has been 
concerned with the solution of every one 
of these problems. Since, however, a 


roll of all would be interminable, let us 
confine our survey to a few of the more 
spectacular. 


(1) Bureau of Mines. The Associa- 
tion, together with the American Mining 
Congress, was instrumental in establish- 
ing the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

(2) San Francisco Exposition. In 1915 
the Association helped assemble the dis- 
play of metals and minerals for the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition. 

(3) World War. During the World 
War the Association was an instrument 
of the Federal Government in California, 
working to secure maximum production 
and the greatest cooperation with labor 
leaders. 

(4) War Depression. After the war, 
during the first depression, the industry 
was the target for much destructive legis- 
lation. The Association took upon itself 
the tasks of examining all such legisla- 
tion, of informing the industry about it, 
and of attempting to counteract ill-ad- 
vised legislative efforts. 

(5) Labor Unions. In 1921, when the 
labor unions began the importation of 
radical agitators into the California oil 
fields, the Association was the instrument 
by which the oil operators and the con- 
servative laborers got together, defeated 
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pany cordially welcomes the members of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute to its plant at Huntington 
Beach. Here you will find all the hospitality and 
friendly attention for which true Californians are 


In the early days of California it was customary to 
place a pot of gold in the guest room so that the 
visitor might help himself if he needed money for 
his journey—nothing was too good for the guest. 
Times and customs have changed, but the spirit of 
the Dons remains. As a pioneer California com- 
pany in the field of Fishing Tools the Bowen Com- 


justly famous. Just phone Huntington Beach 
2061, or any of our offices, and we will be happy 
to be your hosts. 


BOWE Neo. 


VALLEY FISHING TOOL CO. 


Huntington Beach Phone 2061 
Santa Fe Springs 
Phone Whittier 433-59 


Long Beach Phone 420-22 
Bakersfield Phone 2116 
Ventura Phone 6435 


Avenal Phone “Globe-Kettleman” 
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the demands of the insurgent element, 
and devised a basic wage scale. 

(6) Conservation. In 1923, when pro- 
duction from Santa Fe Springs, Hunt- 
ington Beach, and Long Beach, reached 
its first peak, the Association worked in 
conjunction with an emergency commit- 
tee of oil producers in devising a method 
of curtailment, which prevented the mar- 
ket from being demoralized. 

In 1928 the first steps toward state- 
wide curtailment of oil production were 
taken, by the indirect route of prevent- 
ing gas wastage. The matter was handled 
by California Oil and Gas Association 
committees, working with a committee 
appointed by Gov. C. C. Young. Within 
six months, the quantity of gas blown to 
the air had been reduced 190,000,000 c.f. 
per day. The first objective of the As- 
sociation committees was to determine 
the amount of surplus gas produced in 
the state and then to recommend means 
of conserving this surplus. The Associa- 
tion was used as a clearing house for the 
activities of the committees. 

In 1929 the Association worked to pro- 
mote a voluntary oil conservation agree- 
ment, and worked with the operators in 
devising the agreement, helping to select 
the first oil umpire, and organizing senti- 
ment for the program. As a result, there 
was conserved by the latter part of 1929 
from 150 to 175 million cubic feet of gas 
per day. In 1929, also, the Association 
suggested revisions to the water infiltra- 
tion act, which revisions were adopted by 
the. State Legislature. The act was 


amended so as to provide authority for 
preventing undue waste of gas in the 


production of oil. 

Since 1929 the Association has been a 
factor in all the many circuitous attempts 
to devise a fool-proof conservation ma- 
chinery. 

(7) Safety. From 1923 until the pres- 
ent, the Association has maintained a 
safety committee to cooperate with the 
California Industrial Accident Comunis- 
sion and other state bodies in the draw- 
ing up of regulations governing the use 
of oil field equipment. 

(8) Legislation. For the past ten 
years the Association has been actively 
concerned in the analysis of every piece 
of legislation introduced in the Pacific 
Coast states and Washington, D. C., and 
its findings have been reported to the 
oil industry. The collateral activities re- 
sulting from this legislative investigation 
have involved the regimentation of oil 
industry sentiment when it appeared de- 
sirable for the industry to express its 
views. 

(9) Standardization. In 1924 the As- 
sociation assumed direction of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute standardization 
program in California, organizing com- 
mittees to take care of every subject cov- 
ered in the A. P. I. national program. 
This work has continued without inter- 
ruption to the present day, and the econ- 
omies it has promoted are incalculable. 

(10) A. P. I. Annual Meeting. In 
1925 and 1926 the Association was im- 
portantly concerned, as it is for the cur- 
rent meeting, in the arrangements for 
the sixth annual meeting of the A. P. J. 

(11) Waste Water Disposal. In 1926, 
through the agency of the Association, 
the organization of Oil Operators, Inc., 
was effected. This company, a joint en- 
terprise of nearly all the producing com- 
panies at Long Beach, solved the prob- 
lem of waste water disposal, which had 


been bothersome for years. A sump site 
was purchased, and gathering lines were 
installed. 

Another waste water problem, which 
arose at Alamitos Heights, was disposed 
of in a similar manner. At a cost of 
over $700,000, two other waste water dis- 
posal companies were organized in 
Orange county, and were equally as suc- 
cessful as Oil Operators, Inc. 

The Association played another im- 
portant part in both the initiation and 
the consummation of all the projects. 
Since in each case all the companies con- 
cerned acted as a unit, the pro rated cost 
was held to the minimum. 

(12) Public Relations. In 1926 the 
Association began the public relations 
work that ever since has been almost its 
most important function. The value of 
the accomplishments in securing official 
and public good will cannot be estimated, 
nor is space available to detail the many 
instances where annoyances and, in some 
cases, serious difficulties, have been avoid- 
ed through timely and amicable action. 
As a matter of fact, one of the outstand- 
ing developments of the past few years 
has been the improvement in relations 
with those local, state, and Federal of- 
ficials who have to do with affairs of the 
oil industry. As a result, there has been 
an avoidance of duplication of effort be- 
tween city, county, and state authorities, 
and such regulations as are adopted are 
formulated on the basis of the best tech- 
nical advice. 

(13) Refinery Odors. In 1926 an As- 
sociation committee was formed to work 
with Long Beach officials in an effort 
to solve the problem of refinery odors. 
The problem was finally compromised, 
regulations were imposed, and inspectors 
were engaged to watch for infractions 
of the orders. 

(14) Fire Prevention. In 1929 the 
Association was asked to formulate a 
plan whereby the fire fighting equipment 
and personnel of the oil companies could 
be pooled with those of the railroad com- 
panies to provide an efficient organization 
to fight and control major fires in the 
Los Angeles Basin. A committee, formed 
to consider this matter, finally evolved 
a plan of district organization to take 
care of the situation. In 1932 the com- 
mittee completed a 230-page book con- 
taining lists of equipment owned by the 
member companies, the location of such 


. equipment, maps of the various districts 


included, data relative to assistance ob- 
tainable from the railroad companies, and 
the names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of those in charge of equipment. 
This record has been brought up to date 
at frequent intervals. 

(15) Taxation. In 1929 the Associa- 
tion, acting in an advisory capacity, at 
the fequest of legislators rendered valu- 
able assistance and was largely instru- 
mental in obtaining an advantageous basis 
for determining profits and depletion in 
ree then-pending Corporation Franchise 

ct. 

Ever since that time, the Association’s 

taxation committee has been engaged in 
examining new taxation legislation and 
conducting taxation research work. 
‘ (16) Kettleman North Dome Associa- 
tion. In 1930 preliminary work in con- 
nection with organization of the Kettle- 
man North Dome Association was 
handled through Association facilities. 

(17) Oil Tariff. In 1931 the Associa- 
tion assisted in the campaign to secure 


a tariff on crude oil and refined products 
imported into the United States, organiz- 
ing a committee that was charged with 
the task of securing support both within 
and without the industry. 

(18) Gasoline Tax Evasion. In 193] 
the Association cooperated with the 
American Petroleum Institute Committee 
on gasoline tax evasion, preparing a re- 
port on the situation in California. This 
activity led to the organization, in 1932, 
of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 

(19) Harbor Rates. In 1931 the As- 
sociation, as one incident in years of 
friendly work with the harbor depart- 
ments of Los Angeles and other Califor- 
nia cities, protested against a proposed 
increase in Los Angeles Harbor charges, 
Since the petroleum industry is one of the 
principal factors in the growth of Los 
Angeles Harbor, the Association was 
successful in securing consideration and 
in helping to delay action. 


(20) Spread of Employment. In 1932 
the Association joined in the national 
spread-the-work campaign, organizing 
committees in the various branches of 
the industry to forward the work. Fol- 
lowing the passage of the NIRA in 1933, 
the Association was chosen to head the 
southern California oil division of the in- 
dustrial army organized to secure sup- 
port for the President’s reemployment 
agreement. 

(21) Recovery Program. In 1933 and 
thereafter, the Association was promi- 
nent in helping promote the national re- 
covery program, in the organization of 
code committees and enforcement agen- 
cies. 

The Present 


And so concludes our survey. The 
story of the Association during the im- 
mediate past has been largely bound up 
with the shifting aspect of Federal at- 
tempts to- regulate the industry and the 
reaction of the industry to those attempts. 

Throughout these 24 months of uncer- 
tainty the Association has stood firm in 
its championship of industrial autonomy. 
At the present writing, the situation is 
confused and uncertain, Leaders will ven- 
ture no predictions. Far-reaching legisla- 
tive action may be taken at the session 
of Congress beginning next January. Ac- 
tion may be taken by the California State 
Legislature, in special session. Rumors 
of interstate compacts and control legis- 
lation fill the air. Frantic attempts to 
devise a workable voluntary proration 
plan continue from week to week. 

Whatever the next few months may 
bring forth, whatever action Congress 
may take, whatever action the California 
State Legislature may take, whatever ac- 
tion the oil industry itself may take, the 
California Oil and Gas Association will 
continue to provide the facilities for the 
industry to determine its best course and 
then to pursue that course most effec- 
tively. 

At the moment, the California industry 
is engaged in a pleasant variation from 
its troubles. The American Petroleum 
Institute annual meeting gives all de- 
partments the opportunity to join in wel- 
coming to California the distinguished 
leaders of their activities. Let us hope 
that the proximity of this congregation 
of enlightened minds will somehow in- 
spire Californians with equal ability to 
harmonize their differences and restore 
stability. 
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Future of Natural Gasoline 


Industry in California 


By T. L. Taggart, President California 
- Natural Gasoline Association 


Predictions as to the future of any in- 
dustry are, as a rule, based on the opin- 
ions of executives of that particular in- 
dustry and, irrespective of whether the 
predictions are realized or not, the judg- 
ment of those connected with the in- 
dustry is looked upon as the basis of the 
most reliable forecast. This is not the 
case in the natural gasoline industry, due 
to the fact that the manufacturer of na- 
tural gasoline has neither control of his 
supply of raw material nor absolute con- 
trol of the quality and disposition of his 
product. All that any natural gasoline 
manufacturer can do in his case is to 
study present trends as to production, 
quality and markets, but, before any of 
the curves depicting these trends can be 
projected beyond the present, he must 
rely on the opinions of four other 
branches of the oil industry—geological, 
production, refining and marketing. These 
four departments alone can answer the 
four questions uppermost in every na- 
tural gasoline manufacturer’s mind:— 
Where is my future supply of natural 
gas coming from, in what quantities. 
what kind of products will be desired and 
what will be their price? 

Before predicting the answer to these 
questions, let us look at the present sta- 


tus of the natural gasoline industry in 
California and the trends affecting pro- 
duction, quality, demand and price. Sta- 
tistics show that production is now about 
half what it was five years ago and has 
remained steady at approximately 44,000,- 
000 gallons per month for more than a 
year. This production comes’ mostly 
from settled fields and will likely con- 
tinue to remain steady in those fields as 
the gradual decline in gas volumes is off- 
set by the increasing gasoline content of 
the gas. 

Regarding the quality of the product, 
the tendency of the present time is 
toward higher vapor pressure natural 
gasoline, from 22 lbs. R.V.P. to 26 Ibs. 
R.V.P., instead of a 16-18-lb. R.V.P. 
product, which enables the natural gaso- 
line manufacturer to market a_ portion 
of the lighter fractions as a motor fuel 
blend and relieves him to some extent 
from seeking a separate market for these 
lighter fractions. 

The increase in vapor pressure may al- 
so be considered as an indication of a 
strengthening demand for natural gaso- 
line as blending material, and statistics 
indicate that the demand has reached the 
point where there is no appreciable quan- 
tity of distress natural gasoline seeking 


an outlet. Practically all the present pro- 
duction has a definite outlet, indicating 
an approach to the condition where sup- 
ply and demand are in balance, but still 
short of the condition of “demand at any 
price” which existed in the hysteria days 
of ten years ago. 


With production and demand stabilized 
in recent months, the natural gasoline 
manufacturer has received a stable price 
for his product, with the expectation on 
his part of an increase in that price. 
However, the demand is not the sole gov- 
erning factor in the price of natural gaso- 
Ine, as the price realization of the buyer 
of natural gasoline in the retail motor 
fuel market must be taken into considera- 
tion. The natural gasoline price must 
necessarily be affected by the service sta- 
tion price in two ways; first, by reduction 
in direct ratio to a reduction in service 
station prices; and, secondly, too high a 
price for natural gasoline in relation to 
the motor fuel market results, to some 
degree, in a decrease in the amount of 
natural gasoline and increases the supply 
beyond the demand, which has its effect 
on the price. The natural gasoline in- 
dustry is, therefore, in the present posi- 
tion of having a stable production, which 
is practically in balance with the demand, 
at a price depressed temporarily by the 
disturbed conditions in the motor fuel 
market. 


What the future has in store for the 
natural gasoline manufacturer depends 
upon the geologist and the driller, and 
their activities are being watched with 
more than usual interest at the present 
time. The fact that there have been no 
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recent discoveries of major producing 
areas, with the exception of Mountain 
View, is by no means proof that the 
crude resources of California are exhaust- 
ed. Geological knowledge of California 
has advanced to such a degree that there 
are right now just as many, if not more, 
prospective areas and zones ready to be 
tested than ever before and the infinite 
care with which these. are geologized 
ahead of the drill should be rewarded 
with discoveries of some magnitude and 
at less cost than in the past. 

New discoveries will probably be made 
in areas of considerable extent, where 
some consideration will be given to or- 
derly development and the conservation 
of gas, so that it is logical to assume that 
the production of gas and the resultant 
production of natural gasoline will be 
controlled to the point where there will 
be no extreme excess of production. The 
outlook, as far as production is concerned, 
therefore, would seem to be that, in due 
time, further major discoveries of oil and 
gas fields in California will be made and 
that natural gasoline will be extracted in 
sufficient quantities to meet the demand 
in plants of large capacity serving exten- 
sive areas. 

The refiner holds the answer to the 
most important question in the natural 
gasoline manufacturer’s mind:—‘What 
will the future demand be for my pro- 
duct?” Eliminating the possibility of any 
offshore shipments of natural gasoline 
from California, there seems to be no 
doubt in the refiner’s mind but that na- 
tural gasoline will continue to be a de- 
sirable product at a reasonable price, for 
two reasons: (1) Each gallon of natural 
gasoline is after all a gallon of motor 
fuel, and (2) natural gasoline is necessary 
to the refiner to supply volatility and raise 
the octane of his blend. It is an encour- 
aging sign to the natural gasoline manu- 
facturer that the amount of cracked gaso- 
line produced in California in 1935 is less 
than in 1934, while the amount of straight 
run gasoline has increased, resulting in 
a greater demand for natural gasoline in 
1935 than in 1934. The demand has also 
been affected by the increased production 
of new automobiles and has resulted in 
the use by refiners of higher vapor pres- 
sure natural gasoline, thereby enabling 
the natural gasoline manufacturer to 
conserve the lighter fractions of his gas. 
A steadily increasing demand for na- 
tural gasoline is, therefore, the outlook 
for the future. 


The price of natural gasoline has had 
a wide range during the past ten years, 
at many times jnconsistent with its value. 
particularly in relation to motor fuel 
service station price. Soon after its value 
as blending material became recognized, 
the small supply available caused natural 
gasoline to reach the levels of the service 
station prices of motor fuel and prices of 
15 cents per gallon and higher were 
common. With the discovery of the flush 
production in the Los Angeles Basin 
fields, followed by Kettleman Hills, na- 
tural gasoline became almost a drug on 
the market and could be bought in quan- 
tities for as low as 2c per gallon. We are 
not likely to see either of these two ex- 
tremes in the future as, on the one hand, 
modern facilities. automatically put a 
“ceiling” on the price and, on the other 
hand, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
due to conservation laws and programs 
of orderly development of new fields, it 
is unlikely that production of natural 


gasoline will greatly exceed the limits of 
reasonable demand and its value will 
closely approximate the net back price to 
the refiner of straight run gasoline. 

So far in this article, the relation of the 
natural gasoline manufacturer only to the 
producer of oil and gas, to the refiner and 
to the marketer has been discussed. Sci- 
ence and research, however, are opening 
up new fields of endeavor in which the 
natural gasoline manufacturer is becom- 
ing interested, the most important of 
which is the utilization of butane and 
propane in liquid form. The use of lique- 
fied petroleum gas is still in its develop- 
ment form and progress has been made 
in its utilization as bottled gas, cutting 
gas, orchard heating material, engine 
fuel, a refrigerant and as a means of 


generating gas in towns not served by 
gas transmission lines. The best possible 
avenue for utilization is still a matter of 
question, but the fact remains that, since 
1928, the manufacture of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas has increased rapidly and 
will in time be recognized as an impor- 
tant branch of the natural gasoline jin- 
dustry. Scientists have gone even further 
in their experiments with what may be 
termed the by-products of a natural gaso- 
line plant and have been successful in 
developing a high octane fuel from bu- 
tane and propane by heat treatment, by 
a chemical change known as polymeriza- 
tion. Experiments are also being made 
in the utilization of these so-called “by- 
products” of natural gasoline in the 
chemical industry. 
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Washington Writer Says | 
No Oil Legislation in Prospect 


Neither microscope nor telescope is 
needed for the discovery of the fact that 
if abstinence from action by Congress 
js good for mankind, then the petroleum 
industry may count itself blessed. No 
one accustomed to appraising the proba- 
bilities of legislation, it is believed, can 
see the slightest evidence that the law- 
making body, which convenes again in 
January, will do anything either good or 
bad, in respect to petroleum. 

Such in the industry as favor legisla- 
tion for the regulation or control of any 
phase of it, on the probabilities are en- 
titled to weep. Those who think legisla- 
tion would be a calamity are therefore 
warranted in being joyful. 

Though he has received several bumps 
at the hands of Congress, President 
Roosevelt is still the most powerful fig- 
ure in legislation. If he has any greater 
regard for petroleum legislation than a 
wormy dried apple no one knows the 
fact. He has always been indifferent to 
such legislation. That was shown in the 
summer of 1933. A word from him then 
would have passed the independent pe- 
troleum legislation for which Wirt Frank- 
lin and those following him were work- 
ing, but the word was not spoken. In- 
stead, he stood for the legislation that 
was used by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to advise the country that 
Congress could not in that way delegate 
to the President the power that Secre- 
tary Ickes sought to exercise in the name 
of the President. Through one of his 
brilliant smiles he announced that he 
thought the industry could be handled 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

Wirt Franklin has retired from the 
headship of the organization, which, since 
1929, has been the most potent single 
force in the urging of oil legislation. 
There is no indication that any one will 
come forward to fill his place completely. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is interested 
only in those things which carry a punch. 

“Where’s the punch in that,’ he in- 
quired of a delegation urging him to get 
behind legislation for the regulation of 
something. Frankly his callers almitted 
there was no possibility for the publicity 
men of the administration to tell about 
the approval by the President of the 
thing proposed in staccato, arresting 
tones. In other words, there would be 
no appeal, sex or otherwise, in the thing 
under consideration. 

There is no punch in petroleum legis- 
lation. It is too prosaic. There are not 
more than about 150,000 employes in the 
industry and they are scattered. In no 
state are there enough oil men to control 
an election, not even in Oklahoma or in 
California. 

But coal mining is something different. 
The sob-sisters for generations have been 
building up a big story about the hard 
life of the miner and the miserable ex- 
istence his wages afford. Therefore coal 
has interested the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Besides, beetle-browed, leonine John 
L. Lewis packs a strong political wallop 
in the form of the United Mine Workers 


By A. E. Heiss 


of America. Therefore Congress in the 
last days of the last session passed the 
Guffey coal bill—believed to be one of 
the most patently unconstitutional meas- 
ures ever put through Congress. For 
the same reason, Congress passed the 
Wagner Labor relations bill, another mea- 
sure believed to be so patently unconsti- 
tutional that an honest man is inclined to 
weep when he thinks of the misleading 
of the honest-to-God laboring man by 
the politicians and the officers of his trade 
unions bound up in the representations 
in behalf of that measure. 

Naturally, the foregoing seems more 
political than anything else, but legisla- 
tion is enacted by men chosen by politics. 
In their bending of the knee to organized 
labor and other minority blocs, there is 
little if any difference by the run-of-mine 
seeker for office, be he Democrat or be 
he Republican, only Roosevelt seems more 
intent on getting such blocs to support 
him than any other man in public life. 

The facts and considerations mentioned 
as supporting the thesis that there will 
be no petroleum legislation at the coming 
session of Congress may make a picture 
pleasing to those opposed to legislation 
but there has been no desire to please 
them or to please those who are con- 
vinced that there will be legislation. 

Only the greenest amateur imaginable 
would think that because the Cole bill is 
pending in the House with a favorable 
recommendation from the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce and be- 
cause the Thomas bill is pending in the 
Senate with the blessing of the interstate 
commerce committee, those facts indi- 
cated a relatively easy passage of either 
bill. A bill not yet written, if it came 
to Congress with the blessing of President 
Roosevelt, could be put through, if really 
desired by him, without even a nod or 
“by your leave” to the other bills men- 
tioned. Favorable position of a measure 
on the calendar of either house of Con- 
gress means nothing for a bill and its 
advocates. The leaders may have given 
it its supposed favorable status merely to 
please its advocates without any intention 
that anything would be done with either. 

Washington “just laughs” when re- 
minded of the interstate compact legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress just before its 
adjournment. Control of production by 
such compacts was the thing suggested by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the In- 
terior early in the Hoover administration. 
Parties to the so-called Dallas compact 
have not yet set up the machinery for 
carrying into effect the agreement among 
the states parties to it, although they are 
working on it. 

Compacts among the states, it takes no 
great amount of wisdom to point out, 
are no stronger than treaties among na- 
tions, the Kellogg-Briand pact for in- 
stance. The state that gets tired of the 
effort to control production simply quits 
and that is the end of the compact. The 
United States cannot step in to enforce 
the compact. Neither can the Supreme 


In Next Congress 


Court of the United States issue a man- 
datory injunction forcing a state legisla- 
ture to appropriate money for compact en- 
forcement machinery or even to pass the 
production limiting legislation the ma- 
jority members of the compact may deem 
necessary. 

If the state legislatures will enact laws 
to limit production, if they will appropri- 
ate money to have them enforced and the 
governors of the confederated states will 
appoint officers who know how and have 
the will to enforce the uniform legislation, 
a compact, it might be suggested, can 
be made to work. Otherwise a compact 
is just as futile as was the union of the 
states under the Articles of Confederation 
that served the thirteen states prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution. Wash- 
ingon “just laughs” because so many 
men in the national capital are interested 
in international affairs. They know that 
even if a treaty begins “In the name of 
Almighty God” it is no more than a scrap 
of paper when one of the parties desires 
to disregard it. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has been forced to de- 
clare that a treaty falls when later Con- 
gress passes an act incompatible with its 
terms. By the same sign, a compact falls 
when one of the states enacts legislation 
hostile to it or fails to enact legislation 
needed to uphold it. Good faith and a 
hearty belief on the part of all the par- 
ties to a compact can make it work. 
Washington believes those are impossible 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding the situation in Cali- 
fornia, men in Washington not primar- 
ily interested in the itch Secretary Ickes 
is believed to have for becoming the over- 
lord of oil, believe the industry is in good 
condition. Some of them, however, at- 
tribute that good condition to the now 
butchered NRA code. They are inclined 
to wonder how long the industry can 
avoid a collapse now that the prop of the 
code has been destroyed. 

One thing that makes for optimism is 
the increase in consumption attributed to 
improvement of business. since the 
Schechter case put an end to the code. 
Another is the prospect for increases in 
the export trade. The disturbed condi- 
tion in Europe calls for greater consump- 
tion in the eastern hemisphere even if the 
fighting is localized in Africa. 

But there is one element of danger. 
That is the slapping on of an embargo 
by the State Department on petroleum, 
cotton and grains under the neutrality 
act. The State Department, it is known, 
has prepared a proclamation for the sig- 
nature of President Roosevelt forbidding 
exports in the event of the spread of the 
war. 

Many men have expressed the opinion 
that President Roosevelt, on account of 
the political dynamite believed to be 
bound up in such an enforcement of em- 
bargo legislation, would not sign such a 
proclamation, but it has been prepared. 
Whether it was written because the White 
House ordered it or because Secretary 
Hull thought to be forehanded is not 
known. 
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We're just a bunch of Wildcats 
Basking in the sun, 
Waiting for you A. P. I's, 


Who crave a little fun. 


We'll tell you where and how to go 
To spend some happy hours; 
And if you wish we'll take you there, 


And the pleasure will be ours. 


So please be free to order us, 


Don't feel that you impose-- 


It makes no difference what you want, 


A Wildcat” surely knows. 











Movies or Missions—Ocean or Desert 
—Milling Crowds or Quiet Scenes—all 
the charms of California are yours to seé 


and to enjoy. 


The All Year Club or the Attté:Clubsoj} 


Southern California will gladly answer 


your questions and help make your visi 


a delightful memory. 




















Here's something you should 


see---Trojans vs. Washington 


State on November 16th. 


Come and enjoy your 
favorite sport,—~ boxing, 
wrestling, golf, football 


or you name it! 


Ask at API, Headquar 
ters for information ana 


reservations. 
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Is i¢ Catalina /Island—Mount Lowe, by day or night 
+++ Hieintington/ Library, with its art treasures —'the 
Mount’ Wilson Observatory—or some other of the hun: 


dred wotld ‘famous natural or man-made wonders? 


flere they are, easy to reach in your own motor or by 
gpecial tour—the All Year Club or Auto Club af 
Seuthern California will gladly give you directions. 








For a tour” ot the Studios 
and tlomes of the Stars, 
call: Mutual 31441: 











Can’t you stay a few days longer and 
really see California? Let’s start from 
Los Angeles City Hall (below) and tour 


the State clockwise: 


First a view from the Palisades at Santa 
Monica, then North along the Pacific to 
Santa Barbara, past Del Monte and Mon- 
terey to San Francisco. Then turn East 
to beautiful Yosemite, on through the 
giant redwoods—down the San Joaquin 
Valley via Bakersfield and San Fernando 
Mission and you are back in Hollywood, 
and soon rolling down world renowned 
Wilshire Boulevard for a peek at Olvera 
Street, a touch of Old Mexico. 


You can drive it in three days, unless 
you are tempted to stop over along the 
way—and every mile is full of California’s 


urge to look and to stay. 
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This is the “little Spanish town” and this is the 
nightf Corks are popping—eyes are flashing—hearts 
and feet are lighter as music from half a hundred 
night spots floats on the evening breeze. 


Smile with the “girls on the flying trapeze”— 
strike up the strains of Sweet Adeline — there’s 


always amother place to go, and the night is young 
til break of day! 
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When you buy your transportation to the A.P.I. 
Convention at Los Angeles, you may arrange to visit 
San Francisco at no extra cost. Simply tell the agent 
that you want to go, or return, by way of San Fran- 
cisco. Your ticket will allow you a stop-over of ten 
days. 

See the world’s two largest bridges building, one 
spanning the Golden Gate, the other crossing the Bay 
to Oakland. See the vast expanse of San Francisco 
Bay and the community of 1,750,000 souls that lives 
around it. 


You will enjoy the business city—headquarters 
for most of the large oil companies of the Pacific 
Coast—with its brilliant hotels, tall office buildings, 
and busy throngs; understand why some visitors say 


“This is like New York,” others “It is like Boston,” 
and why still others liken it to other new- and old- 
world centers that they know. 


You will have a thrilling time in San Francisco— 
“one of America’s three story-book cities.”” See the 
largest Chinatown outside of China, the Embarcadero 
with its ships from all the seas, Golden Gate Park, 
the Presidio, old Mission Dolores, world-famous shops 
and restaurants, and scores of other interesting sights. 

For a free booklet telling what to see and do in San 
Francisco, write Californians Inc., 703 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

(Starting upper left; read clockwise:) 

San Francisco Skyline from 450 Sutter Bldg.;. City 
Hall, San Francisco; Yachting in San Francisco Bay; 
San Francisco Ocean Beach; Chinatown, San Fran- 
cisco; San Francisco Bay and construction work on 
Bridge to Oakland; Mission Dolores; Scene in Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco; Fisherman’s Wharf, San 
Francisco; Japanese Tea Garden, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. 




















You will greatly enjoy your time in Los Angeles. 
at the A.P.I. Convention. But remember, that won- 
derous city presents only one aspect of the California 
scene. 

See all of southern California, but also enjoy the 
pleasures that await you in central and northern Cali- 
fornia. Your round-trip railroad ticket will permit 
this, with liberal stop-over privileges, at no extra cost. 

See the high Sierra Nevada, with mile-high Lake 
Tahoe, ghost towns of the ’forty-niners, incomparable 
Yosemite, and giant redwood trees. See California’s 
capital, Sacramento, and the great fruitful central 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, with 
Kettleman Hills and other prodigious oil fields near 
its southern end. 


Visit the fabulous land of Mount Shasta and Lassen 
Peak; the Redwood Empire, extending from the 
Oregon line to San Francisco Bay. 

Follow the path of the padres down the coast from 
San Francisco to historic Monterey, seat of California 
government under three flags and still preserving the 
atmosphere of early Spanish days. Enjoy your fav- 
orite sport at nearby gay Del Monte. See Carmel, 
the artists’ colony. And then continue south to lovely 
Santa Barbara— 


For further information without obligation, write 
to Californians Inc., 703 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


(Starting upper left; read clockwise:) 

Donner Lake near entrance to California; State Capi- 
tol, Sacramento; Mt. Tamalpais from tra Mt. Las- 
sen; Sequoia National Park; Point Lobos State Park, 
Monterey Peninsula; Golfing, Monterey; Lake Tahoe; 
Old Prospector in Mother Lode; Yosemite Falls, Yo- 
semite Valley; Redwood Highway, north of San Fran- 
b cisco. 
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lan, if you can, to be here before and after the convention, to do justice 
Fo a variety of ways to have a good time—just a few of which are pic- 
ured here—that is unequalled, visitors tell us, anywhere else in the world. 

ou’ll find it easy to see and do everything shown here, and more. Refer 
o the pictorial invitation sent you by your Convention Committee for 

partial information about accommodations, costs, routes, etc., and if 
you need any further planning help, write, or, after you arrive, get in 
fouch with the All- Year Club of Southern California, a non-profit, com- 


unity organization serving visitors. 


ou can have plenty of time for pleasure, because Southern California, 


ven from New York, is just overnight by plane, 3 days by train, 5 to 7 


y auto or bus, two weeks via Panama. And in this year ’round play- 
round, costs are 18% under the U. S. average, far less than the “peak 
rices” necessary in many short-season resorts. So plan your trip to in- 


lude the activities shown on these pages. 


Space donated to the All-Year Club of Southern California by the publishers] 


WS: Of every kind... golf, tennis, polo, sailing . . . mighty sword- 
ping to shake the hook... bright, warm sunshine and exotic settings. 
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ETY: Hollywood — entertainment’s capital . . 
f corners of the earth .*. . stars attending world movie premieres. 


. celebrities from the 
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SEASHORE: Broad, sandy beaches, palm-lined . . . picturesqu 
caves...deep-sea fishing... just a few minutes from downtown 
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CITIES: Busy with a thousand interesting tasks . . . Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Pomona, Los Angeles and 50 others. 





OUTDOORS: 355 outdoor days out of 365 is Southern California’s average 


.. © Sunny days and balmy nights .. . new health and vigor and a winter 
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DESERT: More contrast . . . mysterious wastelands nourishing mile upé 
mile OF brilliant flowers ... gay resort oases like Palm Springs. 
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FOREIGN: Still standing are the famed Missions of the Spanish Padres .) 


RE #SLES: Sights world travelers come far to see ... weird flying 
still here the flavor of Old Spain, blending with the charm of Old Mexid 


Brilliant tropical birds, submarine gardens, abalone divers. 
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NIGHT LIFE: Light-hearted evenings at your choice of scores of sm 


10N: Contentment of quiet hours in the warm sun ..... curling 
filny and legitimate theaters... gay night clubs. . . famed cafes. 


irmuring against southern shores . .. the whisper of swaying palms. 




















Why not succumb to the lure of the Southland 
while all these interesting scenes are within a few 
hours’ drive? 

Swing South along the ocean past Laguna, be- 
loved of artists—to San Diego—across the line to 
Agua Caliente in Old Mexico—then into the Im- 
perial Valley and on to Palm Springs, an oasis 
in the desert. 


A two-hour detour will permit you to see Lake 
Arrewhead and return through Pasadena via 
Orange Grove Avenue, world famous Busch Gar- 
dens and the Rose Bowl, where the annual East- 
West Football Classic is staged. 


“Get the “feel” of California while you are here! 
The Automobile Club of Southern California or the 
4/l Year Club will be glad to tell you how to go 
and what to see. 
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Annual API 2onvention 





You are cordially invited to visit and 
inspect the main office and plant where the 
newest developments in deep well rotary 
drilling equipment will be on display. 
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Increasing Use Of 





Electrical Logging Provides Data 
On Subsurface Conditions 


While the first important application of 
“electrical coring” to secure data on sub- 
surface formations in an oil well was 
made in Venezuela in March, 1929, the 
method was introduced into California 
operations in the same year. Since then 
it has had a remarkable growth in this 
state until at the present time 90% of 
the wells being drilled in the Los An- 
geles Basin and about 80% of the wells 
drilled in other California fields are be- 
ing cored electrically. The method first 
utilized only one curve—based on elec- 
trical resistivity—and confined itself to 
presenting data mainly on the character 
of the formations through which a well 
penetrated. Its adaptation was, moreover, 
confined to correlation purposes. In 1931, 
however, a second curve was provided 
by developments in the apparatus and 
the information now furnished by elec- 
trical coring includes valuable data from 
which porosity and oil saturation can be 
determined. 


Although introduced and now widely 
known as “electrical coring,’ the method 
could be more accurately called “elec- 
trical logging.” It does not provide phy- 
sical cores from a bore hole but it does 
furnish subsurface information which, 
when properly interpreted, will be com- 
parable to a log of a well. It goes fur- 
ther than a well log, however, and even 
in wildcat wells will often disclose data 
on porosity or saturation that aids ma- 
terially in the determination of the quan- 
titative contents of a zone. 

The most extensive use of electrical 
logging is naturally in developing fields. 
The data furnished have been found to 
provide a most reliable means for cor- 
relation and when one well in a field 
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By Wallace A. Sawdon, 
Petroleum Engineer, Los Angeles 


has been logged electrically, it is com- 
paratively simple to correlate the forma- 
tions in subsequent wells. With one or 
more logs available, moreover, casing 
programs can be readily carried out in 
later wells by logging the open hole elec- 
trically. Any definite lithological change, 
such as passing from a shale to a sand, 
provides a good geological marker which 
is also a good electrical marker. In most 
cases, definite markers are established in 
the earlier wells and these are picked up 
readily by electrical logging. 

With the advancement in operation of 
the instruments and the interpretation 
of curves furnished by electrical logging, 
many particular cases have been handled 
by this method of securing subsurface 
data. Among the most frequent uses has 
been the location of oil sands passed up 
during drilling. The curves can also 
show a lessening of oil saturation in a 
sand in different wells. Faults are easily 
discovered in developing fields since defi- 
nite markers already established give 
characteristic markings on the curves and 
these markings immediately become evi- 
dent when not at their expected depth 
location. 

In wildcat wells the electrical logging 
serves two purposes. Physical cores 
should be taken during the drilling of any 
wildcat; but extensive coring can be 
eliminated by logging the well electrically 
since the electrical log will identify the 
formation through its entire extent and 
only short distances need be cored to 
supply geological data and formation 
samples. The second use of the electrical 
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Schlumberger method. 


Porosity Log 


electrical logging data as illustrated here. 


log in a wildcat is to aid in future de- 
velopment if the well is a discovery. An 
example of this is in Mountain View, 
where the electrical log made during the 
drilling of the discovery well has been 
found of great value in the present de- 
velopment of the field. 


Electrical Logging Methods 

The present methods employed in elec- 
trical logging utilize two curves to pro- 
vide information from which subsurface 
data are deduced. One curve gives the 
character of the formation such as shale, 
sand, limestone, shells, etc. The other 
indicates content of the formation. 

Rocks are capable of transmitting elec- 
tric current only by means of the water 
contained in their interstices. This ab- 
sorbed water contains dissolved salts and 
these salts provide the electrolyte capa- 
ble of conducting electric current. The 
electrical resistivities of formations, how- 
ever, vary over a wide range and their 
measurement gives a definite indication 
which can be interpreted for their iden- 
tification. 

In certain impervious rocks, like clays, 
marls, shales, etc., the absorbed water is 
more or less constant and the resistiyiiy 
is a reliable characteristic. In porous 
rocks like sand, however, the water may 
circulate quickly and may differ in com- 
position within a very short distance. 
With such formations the resistance may 
be high if the water is pure and low if 
high in mineral content. 

Oil and gas, however, are extremely 
non-conductive and are practically insu- 
lating fluids. A formation saturated with 
oil and gas, therefore, is very resistant. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the re- 
sistivity curve does not give all the in- 
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formation that may be desired. For gen- 
eral correlation purposes it does furnish 
data that are sufficient in most cases to 
tie in the markers picked up as the well 
is being drilled with those definitely lo- 
cated in previously completed wells. 

The use of a second curve, such as one 
indicating porosity, will aid considerably 
in making subsurface data more nearly 
complete. This porosity diagram indi- 
cates the permeability of the formations 
penetrated and evidence of flow, or abil- 
ity to flow, of the formations’ content 
into the open hole. It is this type of 
curve that provides a means for diagnos- 
ing a zone for its oil or gas and its 
water bearing possibilities. This later 
statement is often found to be only too 
true even where cores have shown a 
satisfactory oil saturation. 

Each diagram therefore has a very defi- 
nite duty to perform in electrical logging 
and the full value of a survey made by 
the method can only be obtained by 
studying both curves simultaneously. By 
such study it can be determined whether 
a formation of high resistance is a com- 
pact rock such as limestone or a porous 
sand saturated with oil. 

The following examples, illustrated by 
Figs. 1 to 4, inclusive, show clearly the 
value of coordinating the data provided 
by the resistivity and porosity logs. These 
examples are taken from a paper on 


“Electrical Coring; a Method of Deter- 
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mining Bottom-Hole Data by Electrical 
Measurements” by C. and M. Schlum- 
berger and E. G. Leonardon, which was 
read at the New York meeting, Feb- 
ruary, 1932, of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Similar examples have been discovered 
in California fields but the data are not 
available for publication. 

In Fig. 1, the resistivity curve indi- 
cates from a depth of 730 to 845 ft. a 
series of resistant beds. The porosity 
curve shows that the beds are non-por- 
ous and are therefore made up of com- 
pact material. The beds were actually 
gypsiferous. 

An interesting example is shown in 
Fig. 2. A highly resistive zone is dis- 
covered from 830 ft. to 887 ft. The 
porosity curve also shows a high value. 
This indicates a porous formation con- 
taining a fluid of high resistance. The 
fluid might be fresh water or oil and 
since fresh water is absent at this loca- 
tion the oil sand which is actually pres- 
ent is readily determined. 

In Fig. 3 the flat resistivity curve mere- 
ly indicates that the stratum from 1872 
ft. to 1922 ft. cannot be oil bearing. The 
other curve, however, shows it to be 
porous. The bed is a salt-water sand 
with about the same resistivity as the 
formations above and below it. 

Two porosity peaks are shown in Fig. 
4 and thus indicate two porous strata 
separated by a comparatively non-porous 
stratum. The resistivity curve, however, 
shows the upper porous bed to be of 
high resistance and the lower one to be 
conductive. The upper one is oil bear- 
ing while the lower one contains salt 
water. 

There are many factors to be consid- 
ered in using the graphs secured by elec- 
trical logging. The experience of those 
accustomed to make _ interpretations 
should be utilized until such experience 
has been gained but the technical staffs 
of many of the oil companies are now 
trained in curve interpretation. In cor- 
relation work especially, surveys to de- 
termine the angle and direction of the 
entire hole below ground should be made 
and the course of the well taken into con- 
sideration when plotting a field. 

Temperature should also be taken into 
account although it will usually influence 
only the range of curves. A rise in 
temperature decreases the resistivity of 
an electrolyte and, as also it tends to 
increase the percentage of dissolved 
salts, the lateral extent of the resistivity 
curve may be less at the bottom of a 
deep well than it would be for the same 
formation conditions near the surface of 
the ground. 

The resistivity figures obtained for an 
oil zone when it is tested for the first 
time by electrical logging will seldom 
provide data sufficient for an estimate of 
its future production. However, a com- 
parison of resistivities of a zone in dif- 
ferent wells will furnish information that 
will aid in valuating the production in 
each well. 

The mud in the hole is an assistance 
in electrical coring by conducting the 
current from the instrument to the walls. 
In all cases it is desirable to keep the 
mud in the well of a uniform composi- 
tion with as little oil and salts as pos- 
sible in the mixture. In some few cases 
where the mud in low pressure zones of 
a very porous nature has penetrated the 
formation sufficiently to keep back the 
oil, the content of the sand has not been 
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Impervious and Resistant Formation 














Fig. 2 


Pervious and Resistant Formation 
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Fig. 3 


Pervious and Conductive Formation 














Fig. 4 
Pervious Formation Resistant at Top—Oil 
Conductive at Bottom—Salt Water 
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Expertenced, Confidential, Nation-Wide Service ! 
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Completely equipped serv- 
ice trucks carry Schlum- 
berger Electrical Logging 
Equipment to virtually 
every important Oil Field 
in California, the Gulf 
Coast and Mid-Continent 
areas. Expert engineers 
and competent mechanical 
operators are in charge 
of every Schlumberger 
Electrical Logging opera- 
tion. 


oe) C, ht / Ul mbe Tr 4 C7 ELECTRICAL LOGGING 


Oil geologists and engineers are becoming increasingly familiar in drill holes. To the knowledge of Schlumberger Well Survey- 
with the Schlumberger electrical surveys and adopt them as a ing Corporation, there is no anticipation in this line of work, and 
regular procedure supplementing the data obtained in the course articles pene gee sear: physics eee vi earlier than, 1912 
st ideittien: “Dhneles $5 sith sureties are wmmatertal to the ingenuity of the discovery. 

There is no secrecy about the scientific principles underlying the 

1. The resistivity and permeability of the formation encoun- data measured by Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation. 

tered is measured. Any company or operator can fully depend upon the Schlum- 
Numerous correlations between neighboring wells are es- berger technique, scrutinize it, and understand it, because Schlum- 
tablished berger Well Surveying Corporation explains what it is doing. The 
; mee physical meaning of the curves registered is plainly set forth in 
Faults are located and subsurface geology is studied in the the above mentioned patents and in an abundant technical litera- 
greatest detail. ture which will be gladly supplied upon request. 


The physical characteristics of the rocks and the nature of Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation is a firm of con- 
the fluids contained are determined. sulting engineers completely independent of any oil company or 
operator. It is endeavoring to make its service available in all 
important oil fields in the United States. The continued co- 
operation and patronage of its clients is respectfully solicited. 


The porous media overlooked in the course of the drilling 
are accurately located. 


On account of the wide use of its process, Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corporation desires hereby to bring to the attention 
of the oil producers that it is operating under the protection of FIELD DEMONSTRATION FOR A. P. | 
i ggagancaaacaneed CONVENTION DELEGATES 
U. S. Patent No. 1,819,923 U. S. Patent No. 1,826,961 
U. S. Patent No. 1,894,328 U. S. Patent No. 1,913,293 Schlumberger Electrical Logging methods will be demonstrated 
U. S. Patent No. 1,970,342 and explained in detail at the Santa Fe Springs O:1 Field, near 
Los Angeles, on Friday morning, November 15. You are invited 


Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation regards these pat- to attend. Arrangements for transportation will be announced 
ents as basic and valid in the pioneer field of electrical surveys at the convention. 


SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEYING CORPORATION 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BAKERSFIELD COALINGA 
303 Haberfelde Bldg. 170 W. Elm Street Main California Office: VENTURA GULF COABT 
Telephone Telephone 517 Jergins Trust Bldg., Long Beach 2436 N. Ventura Ave. 1203 Esperson Bldg. 
Day 5679; Night 2665 Day 415; Night "276 lelephone: Day 625-20; Night 889-57 Telephone: Day 3547; Night 2274 Houston, Texas 
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OIL WELL WATER 
LOCATING COMPANY 





“LO-KATE-IT” 
DEMONSTRATION 


at: Santa Fe Springs 


e 
Standard Oil Co.’s South 
Whittier Community No. 
15 (north side of Telegraph 
Road — 1 block west of 
Painter Ave.) 

Time: Friday, Nov. 15th 
9:25 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
The field committee of the 
A.P.I. is sponsoring a dem- 
onstration of our method of 
quickly and accurately locat- 

ing water sources. 











STRATA -GRAPH 
DEMONSTRATION 


at 
Santa Fe Springs 
Well 
Howard No. 12 
Time 
Saturday, Nov. 16th 
9:00 a.m. till 3:00 p.m. 
Here’s your opportunity to 
see the new method of elec- 
trical coring which works in 
cased holes. ‘A service that 
produces results never be- 
* fore obtainable. 





OIL WELL WATER 
LOCATING COMPANY 


Established 1925 
531. Bixby Road _ = Long Beach, California 
Phones: Long Beach 451-61 - Night Phone: 435-68 


Two field demonstrations 
have been arranged so 
that you may become 
better acquainted with 
the services we offer the 
oil industry. You are cor- 
dially invited to attend 
them. 





OIL MEN ARE WELCOME ANY TIME AT OUR LONG BEACH PLANT 
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Fig. 6 
Here are shown curves made by the Geo- 
analyzer Method of electrical logging. 


electrically detected. In most operations 
where low pressure sands are drilled into, 
provision is, however, made to prevent 
infiltration of fluid into the formation 
since such infiltration has been found to 
decrease the ultimate yield. 


Instruments and Methods 

There are two methods being used in 
California for electrical logging in open 
hole. One is the Schlumberger Method 
which introduced into the oil industry 
the use of electrical determination of 
subsurface data for “coring” or “logging” 
purposes. With this method, three in- 
sulated wires are inclosed in the armored 
cable lowered into the hole and attached 
to the end of each of these three wires 
is an electrode. 

In order to cause current to flow into 
the ground, an electric current is con- 
ducted down one of the wires with a 
ground established at any convenient 
point at the surface, usually at the cas- 
ing. The electrode on the end of this 
conductor is lower than either of the 
other two electrodes in the instrument 
while the other two electrodes are them- 
selves at different depths. The surface 
ends of the two shorter wires are con- 
nected to the terminals of a potentiom- 
eter. The resistance measurements se- 
cured by these electrodes make the re- 
sistivity curve; the measurements of dif- 
ference in potential between any one of 
the three electrodes and the ground makes 
the porosity curve. 

The operation can best be explained 
by considering Fig. 5. “A” is the elec- 
trode on the end of the current-carrying 
wire; “B” and “C are the electrodes on 
the ends of the other two conductors. 
Knowing the distances ab and ac, the 
intensity of the current passed through 
the ground, and the difference of po- 
tential between “B” and “C” as meas- 
ured by the potentiometer, the average 
resistance of the formation in the region 
of the instrument can be calculated. 

In measuring the difference in po- 
tential, the recording apparatus used for 
registering the resistivity curve is used 
so that continous graphs of the potentials 
and resistance can be made at the same 
time. The electrical porosity of a for- 


mation is caused by the natural currents 
generated in the hole. They result either 
from the filtration of fluid from the hole 
into the formation or from the contact 
of the fluid in the hole with that con- 
tained in the formation. It is by the 
measurement of the potentials of these 
currents that the porosity curve is se- 
cured. The currents generated are most 
intense opposite the pervious strata and 
least intense opposite tight formations. 

The Geoanalyzer Method of electrical 
logging utilizes only two conductors and 
two electrodes. The instrument is run 
into the hole on an armored cable carry- 
ing the two wires. Electric current from 
the surface is conducted through one 
conductor to its electrode which is lo- 
cated lower than the one on the end of 
the other wire. A lead ground is used 
for the latter circuit but any kind of 
ground available is used for the current 
conductor. 

In this operation the one conductor 
is claimed to impress an electro-magnetic 
field on the formation surrounding the 
well at the location of the instrument. 
Measurements are made of the electrical 
reaction on the successive strata and their 
contained fluid. 

As shown in the accompanying typical 
log, Fig. 6, the left-hand graph, which 
is a measurement of resistivity, is called 
the permeability curve. The right hand 
graph is called the saturation curve. The 
former indicates resistance and the latter 
the voltage drop through the formation 
opposite the instrument the time the read- 
ing is taken. The interpretation is given 
in Fig, 6. 

The recording equipment is an auto- 
matic photographic device utilizing an 
oscillograph. The record is made on films 
by means of two moving beams of light 
actuated by the changing electrical re- 
actions in the well. The synchronized 
depth is recorded by a light which flashes 
at one hundred foot intervals. 

An entirely new method of electrical 
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logging which provides formation data 
in cased holes has recently been devel- 
oped in California by the Oil Well Water 
Locating Company. With this method, 
only one curve is made and interpreta- 
tions of stratigraphic conditions are made 
from this curve. 


There are two specific uses for elec- 
trical logging in cased hole in addition to 
securing formation data for general pur- 
poses. One is to provide a means of lo- 
cating production that may have been 
passed up and the other to aid in repair 
work, 

Production zones are passed up for 
various reasons and are frequently ce- 
mented off behind casing. It is the aim 
of electrical logging in cased holes to 
locate such production within closed lim- 
its so that the casing can be perforated 
with assurance that the desired zone will 
be tested. The value of such informa- 
tion is obvious both where it is suspected 
that possible production may lie behind 
casing and where information subsequent 
to drilling a well has been secured from 
other sources that indicate such produc- 
tion may have been passed up without 
any indication during drilling operations. 

In shutting off water, the point of en- 
try can generally be located with con- 
siderable accuracy. The source of the 
water, however, may not be known since 
many logs, especially where wells have 
been drilled with definite objectives or 
under stress of time, will not give suffi- 
cient data to disclose the offending stra- 
tum. In repairing a well, a knowledge of 
the location of the water-bearing zones 
and the character of the beds above and 
below will provide a means for intelligent 
repair work. 

In illustrating the curve made by elec- 
trical logging in cased hole as shown in 
Fig. 7, the “Stratagraph” is plotted for a 
well in California together with the logs 
made from mechanical cores and by elec- 
trical logging before the 6%-inch casing 
and 4%-inch liner were run. 
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The curve obtained by electrical logging in cased hole is here shown with a mechanical core 


and an electrical log made before the casing was run. 


The “stratagraph” was made by 


Oil Well Logging Company. 
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What Lessons 


Does Experience Teach Industry 


Over the years, the petroleum industry 
has written a record of great achievement. 
Its technology has advanced with giant 
strides. Geology has pointed the way to 
fields that might otherwise have remained 
undiscovered; drilling to undreamed of 
depths is now commonplace; transporta- 
tion has grown to be more and more 
efficient; cracking has transformed the 
whole aspect of refining; science has, in 
short, in the hands of free men made 
possible the accomplishment of the in- 
dustrial task. 

It is a record of which the industry 
may well be proud. It is unfortunate that 
the public does not realize in all its signi- 
ficance the service that has been ren- 
dered, for it is an epic that is the very 
incarnation of the courage, vision, opti- 
mism and accomplishments that linked 
with the discoveries of science is America. 

Yet in the face of that record, in spite 
of the billions of dollars that have poured 
into the industry in all its branches, is 
there any one who is fully informed of 
the historical past who will say that the 
reward as a whole for the effort expend- 
ed has been satisfactory? Time over and 
over again it has been shown by well 
authenticated articles how meagre has 
been the return on invested capital. 


The Petroleum Administrative Board 
of the Department of the Interior issued 
in 1934 a preliminary report on the cost 
of producing oil in the years 1931-33. 
Those figures gave the production cost 
in 1931 as $0.894 and the sales value as 
$0.643; in 1931 as $0.808 and sales value 
as $0.858 and in 1933 as $0.699 and $0.578 
to Oct. 1 and $0.772 and $0.992 for the 
remaining three months. These figures 
prove that over this period, at least, there 
were no wildly extravagant profits and, 
speaking broadly, it can be safely said 
that over the life of the industry the 
barrel of oil has, in its sales price, fallen 
short of its intrinsic value or a fair value 
considering the hazards of the business. 

Few people, however, see such articles 
and the public as a whole unfortunately 
is prone to think of the industry in terms 
of “Coal Oil Johnnies”; of wells spout- 
ing thousands of barrels daily; of for- 
tunes made over night; of the unbeliev- 
able romance and glamor of “Liquid 
Gold.” They know nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dry holes from 
Maine to California and Canada to Mexi- 
co that are grim monuments to blasted 
hopes; nothing of the unromantic strip- 
per wells yielding a barrel a day or less, 
or of those wells that have been aban- 
doned, or of the real cost of producing 
the average barrel of oil; nothing of the 
hazard, vicissitudes and heart breaks that 
lie submerged beneath the romance, the 
glamor and the glory of the most elusive, 
the most erratic and the most hazardous 
of all the great industries. 

Fortunes have, of course, been made 
in oil—many of them—but it is not the 
fortunes of the lucky individuals or the 
misfortunes of the unlucky that are of 
prime importance, but rather the broader 
aspects of the problem of petroleum as 


By M. L. Requa, General Director Oil 
Division United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, 1918-1919. 


it is related to the nation and all of the 
people. From this viewpoint it must of 
necessity be treated as a whole, without 
consideration of any single state, corpora- 
tion, or person. So viewed, it is a ques- 
tion of what is best for the nation, the 
states, and the people. And it cannot 
be stated with too much emphasis that 
what is best for governments and peo- 
ples will in the long run also be best for 
the industry. The government and the 
public derive the greatest benefit from 
the best service as does the industry, but 
that service cannot be rendered if the 
industry is hamstrung by the crushing 
burden of excessive taxation or enmeshed 
in the red tape of governmental restric- 
tions. Exactly to the extent that it is 
so hampered will the industrial service 
fall short of the desired goal. Conversely 
the nearer the industry comes to the high- 
est type of service the more assured will 
be its own prosperity. 

What condition is it that’ will most 
nearly assure such a satisfactory all-round 
relationship? That question can be an- 
swered with assurance, but putting such 
a plan into operation is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since A. C. 
Bedford, Chairman, National Petroleum 
War Service Committee (and a man for 
whom I came to have the highest re- 
gard), and the writer first discussed the 
organization of the American Petroleum 
Institute to make it possible to get a 
fairly good perspective of the trend of 
events, the limitation of industrial ef- 
fort, the need for cooperative effort that 
can be made possible only by the sanc- 
tion of government, and to formulate a 
plan in the light of the world of experi- 
ence that is now available. 

It should be fairly obvious now, to 
anyone who will consult the record and 
dispassionately review the evidence, to 
determine with considerable assurance 


“what course should be followed that will 


most nearly and satisfactorily promote 
the best interests of all concerned. But 
the review of that record is not the un- 
dertaking of a day or a week. It begins 
with the experience of the National Pe- 
troleum War Service Committee in its 
relations with the Oil Division of the 
Fuel-Administration, embraces the organ- 
ization and history of the A. P. I., the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, the at- 
tempts to formulate an inter-state com- 
pact at Colorado Springs in 1929 and in 
other places thereafter, the history of 
the relations of the government and the 
industry over the past two and one-half 
years and might end with consideration 
of the recent Cole Committee report. 
Study of those data will of necessity 
involve the consideration of complex le- 
gal difficulties under the Constitution in 
relation to the sovereignty of the states, 
the anti-trust laws, the difficulties of co- 
operation because of those legal barriers 


For Future Guide? 


and the question of individual rights that 
are an important part of the picture. No 
part of the problem may be considered 
alone if the true answer is to be arrived 
at. It involves, in fact, the whole in- 
dustrial problem of the relation of goy- 
ernments and peoples to the industry. It 
goes beyond the domestic horizon and in- 
cludes international aspects, as has been 
so clearly demonstrated by the problem 
of foreign oil so much in evidence in re- 
cent years and that still so remains. It 
would be worth the effort to determine 
if such a study might not well be made 
by some independent group of men quali- 
fied for the task. 

Such a study would require months: 
the recommendations arising therefrom 
would probably add little to what is al- 
ready known, but much of which has 
been forgotten by men who were at one 
time thoroughly familiar with every de- 
tail. One, and perhaps the greatest, ad- 
vantage of such an investigation would 
be to make available to the people and 
to the press of the nation a thoroughly 
non-partisan and complete up-to-date re- 
view by men equipped for the task. 

What would be the findings of such a 
survey? It is an interesting subject about 
which to speculate, yet in the light of 
past experience it should not be difficult 
to guess, with some prospects of hitting 
the bull’s eye, as to at least a good part 
of the conclusions. 


_ The history of the last fifteen years 
indicates clearly that there is but one 
major problem—rational control of pro- 
duction. Added to this, but of minor 
significance, are the problems of price 
differentials and ethical practices. Not 
for a moment should it be assumed that 
these two latter are not vastly important, 
—they are—but relatively, production 
control ranks above all else. Nor should 
it be supposed that any proposal as to 
petroleum may be taken as a precedent 
to be applied to other industries or to 
agriculture. It has been said so often 
that it seems useless repetition to say it 
again, but it cannot be too often and em- 
phatically stated, that petroleum is a 
problem by itself in that it is necessary 
to drill offsetting wells unless loss of oil 
can be viewed with complacency. To this 
extent, oil is unique. It can also be well 
observed again that “Who has oil has 
Empire.” Oil, more and more over the 
years, has played an increasingly impor- 
tant part in national and international 
relations; it is vital in time of peace and 
in time of war nations may triumph or 
face defeat because of an adequate supply 
or lack of it. It was Marshal Foch him- 
self who cabled Washington during the 
war that temporary failure of supply 
would necessitate complete change of 
the military campaign and long continued 
shortage might cause the loss of the war. 

There is another possible alternative 
that is coming more and more to be dis- 
cussed as the possible practical solution 
—control through permanent shortage; 
burning down the ‘house, in other words, 
to get rid of the rats. Some day we 
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shall, of course, have to go up against 
that situation as an accomplished fact. 
The exact date is impossible of deter- 
mination. Some optimistic souls prefer to 
believe it will never come. Let us hope 
so. The last and greatest of the fields— 
East Texas—may parallel in history the 
‘Big Bonanza” in Virginia City, Ne- 
vada. It was the biggest and the last. 

Probably if we would take a cynical 
and hard-boiled view we should select 
this alternative as the most likely course 
to be followed. 

A material so important must in all 
conscience be produced and distributed 
with maximum efficiency. That efficiency 
has not been possible in the past and 
will not be possible until there is real in- 
dustrial self regulation free of the inter- 
ference of government meddling that has 
been most times unwise and ignorant. 

Here is one guess as to what should be 
done: 

1. The anti-trust laws should not be 
disturbed. 


2. The petroleum industry. should be 
self-governing on a voluntary basis of 


industrial cooperation. 


3. The Federal government should 
create an authority clothed with power to 
approve industrial action proposed by the 
industry, thereby making possible coop- 
eration not otherwise obtainable. 


4. The states should cooperate with 
the Federal government insofar as states 
rights are concerned. 


5. Ways and means should be pro- 
posed to bring into line, on actions obvi- 
ously in the general interest, recalcitrant 
minorities that have in the past made unit 
action impossible. 


6. No attempt should be made to go 
into minute detailed restriction of author- 
ity. Broad general authority should be 
granted to approve or disapprove pro- 
posals presented. This would include, of 
course, estimate of requirements, and al- 
locations to states. 


In the light of past experience, the re- 
port would probably urge the interstate 
compact as the only practicable solution. 

There is nothing new in these sugges- 
tions. They have been written about, 
discussed, dissected, damned and praised 
over thousands of pages of documents 
from the Coolidge letter appointing the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board down to 
the recent report of the Cole Committee. 
But the main point is that little really 
effective action has been forthcoming in 
putting into accomplishment the conclu- 
sions that may be easily formulated from 
a study of those two documents and the 
great mass of intervening material. 


Past experience does not afford much, 
if any, hope that any such rational and 
devoutly to be wished for control will be 
forthcoming. Politics, Federal and state, 
selfish corporations and individuals, the 
hostility of public opinion that views with 
shortsighted suspicion any action other 
than a cut in the price of gasoline, all 
combine to make the task well-nigh, if 
not quite, hopeless. But mostly it is poli- 
tics. And yet there is nothing that would 
be of greater public benefit than intel- 
ligent, honest and proper control of pe- 
troleum production, in conserving our ex- 
hausting supplies over the longest possi- 
ble period of time. In the long run, the 
people would pay far less for the pro- 


ducts, greater employment would be 
guaranteed over longer time, long time 
security would be guaranteed investors 
whose assets are now being ruthlessly 
juggled about, if not destroyed, by forces 
beyond the control of any single indi- 
vidual or corporation, be it John Smith 
on a town-lot in Signal Hill, or Standard 
Oil of California in its far flung activities. 


It should also be emphatically pointed 
out that any state could, if it would, pass 
a law completely covering the situation in 
so far as intra-state business is con- 
cerned. California has not done this and 
if this state, and others, cannot put their 
own house in order what hope is there 
for adequate national legislation? The 
answer seems fairly obvious. 


Again a suggestion. It might be worth 
while to attempt the drafting of a model 
petroleum law, one that would make it 
possible really to perform the task. It 
would probably meet the fate of most 
other similar efforts, but it would be an 
interesting experiment. It should be a 
job, if undertaken, to be assigned to a 
group-of men who will give it their- full 
and undivided time and attention. 


We are beginning to recognize the 
need for international and national mone- 
tary stabilization; we are beginning to 
understand that world prosperity is in- 
volved in such ultimate action. Can we 
not equally see the need of stabilization 
of the petroleum industry with all that 
it means in benefits to government, the 
people and the industry? 


The other alternative and the one that 
will probably be followed if we may 
judge by past experience, is to go on in 
strife and turmoil as in the past, shorten- 
ing the life of our reserves, selling the 
product far below a fair price and bring- 
ing immeasurably nearer the days of real 
shortage with consequent greatly in- 
creased costs both of domestic products 
and of products imported from foreign 
lands or made from the hydrogenation 
of coal in the fields of Utah or New 
Mexico. 


One should have no illusions about the 
difficulties to be overcome. They should, 
however, be approached in that spirit of 
dogged determination and refusal to ad- 
mit defeat that for more than two genera- 
tions has been the outstanding character- 
istic of the industry. 


Oil, important though it may be, is but 
one element in a still greater problem— 
that of mineral raw materials, Coal, iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, and numerous other 
minor materials are the foundation stones 
on which is built the modern mechanical 
era. We have always had enough and to 
spare. The answer to the question, “How 
long will it continue?” is also the answer 
to the question, “How long can this mod- 
ern mechanical age last?” It’s a long 
time problem, the present or the next 
generation is not greatly concerned with 
it, but it is a problem, nevertheless, that 
sooner or later must be faced. 

What may be its implications are best 
illustrated by the present situation in 
Europe. Italy, lacking in almost all min- 
erals, seems prepared to risk another ma- 
jor war in the hope of acquiring territory 
that may produce some minerals even if 
only in small quantities. The incident 
of the Ethiopian oil concession is too re- 
cent to need discussion. It is but one 
of many illustrations of the frantic search 
for minerals, as is the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria for another. 


If we are truly to appreciate our own 
domestic petroleum problem and the need 
for its wisest handling, we have only to 
think of it in terms of all minerals and 
their relation to modern civilization. 

In conclusion, the following quotation 
from “Modern Democracies” by Viscount 
Bryce seems worth repeating: 


“Twenty-four centuries ago the night 
before the Battle of Plataea, a Persian 
said to a Greek, the saddest memories of 
political life are of moments at which one 
had to stand by when golden opportuni- 
ties were being lost, to see the wrong 
thing done when it would have been easy 
to do the right thing.” 
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During Lean Years 


New Equipment Developed 


During the so-called “boom years” 
from 1920 through 1929, the oil industry 
was stimulated by the market for crude 
and rapid advances were made in the 
efficiency of mechanical equipment for 
drilling. Records for speed and depth 
were made—to be broken the next day 
by some other operator. Delicate geo- 
physical instruments were devised to aid 
the petroleum geologist in the search for 
new fields. 

California) manufacturers had __ their 
share in this development. Wells have 
been drilled in this state to 11,000 ft. 
without special equipment. With the 
greatly enhanced activity in immediate 
sight, new devices perfected during the 
last few vears will become better known, 
find a wider field for their use, and af- 
fect operations for a long period ahead. 

Reports have been written from time to 
time with reference to the merits of both 
new and old oil field equipment, but in 
the following discussion the writer has 
endeavored to describe only, without cri- 
ticism, such equipment as is now in use 
in California oil fields. 

In 1929 came the 


late “depression,” 


compelling a complete change of thought 
with regard to methods of oil production. 
The producing companies, after the be- 
wildering effect of the sharp drop in 


crude had worn off, realized that the 
salvation of the entire industry depended 
upon two factors: First, an orderly, con- 
trolled production; and second, a higher 
degree of efficiency and economy in pro- 
duction methods. 


Locating Geological Formations 

While this mad rush for new produc- 
tion was on, surprisingly little progress 
was made toward the perfection of truly 
scientific means of accurately locating the 
various geological formations penetrated 
by the drill. Consequently many produc- 
tive sands were literally forgotten. 

Among the first successful aids given 
the petroleum engineer in obtaining real- 
ly scientific knowledge of subsurface con- 
ditions were the “electrical coring de- 
vice,” the “formation tester,” and the 
“electrical water witch.” Well-surveying 
methods, too, were improved, so that by 
obtaining knowledge from the above de- 
vices, the engineer could plat curves of 
formations between wells, thus eliminat- 
ing most of the uncertainty connected 
with the reconditioning of old wells. Oil 
well cement and cementing methods were 
improved to a point where positive water 
shutoffs were the rule rather than the 
exception. 


The Gun Perforator 


In spite of all the improved drilling 
methods outlined, one great obstacle re- 
mained in the way of the complete and 
profitable application of the new geologi- 
cal knowledge available. This final ob- 
stacle was the difficulty of perforating 
casings underground, accurately and posi- 
tively, getting through to the casing or 
cement, or breaking the band between the 
cement and casing or between the ce- 
ment and the formation. Any method, 
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to solve this problem successfully, had to 
provide a_ hitherto-unheard-of accuracy 
and flexibility in the placing and spacing 
of holes, and also had to have sufficient 
power and range to penetrate as many 
as two cemented casing strings and reach 
new formation. 

Through contact with engineering and 
field departments of various oil compan- 
ies, it was found that in order to fill the 
existing needs, the successful gun per- 
forator would have to conform to the 
following requirements: complete safety 
at all times, both to personnel and equip- 
ment; absolute accuracy in placing the 
shots where desired; adequate power to 
penetrate high quality steel tubular goods 
and thick layers of wall cement; the 
perforation should be identical to a 
drilled one to eliminate the danger of 
splitting the casing or cracking the ce- 
ment. 

A gun perforator was found to be the 
solution of the preceding problems, and 
was tested under actual well conditions 
late in 1932 by the Lane-Wells Co. 

The equipment necessary for the op- 
eration of the perforation unit consists 
of a service truck equipped with a con- 
ductor cored cable 8000 to 12,000 ft. in 
length; a hoist and drum; _ generators; 
lowering and hoisting controls; electrical 
controls; and depth measuring and weight 
indicating devices. The “shooter” is en- 
abled, by the compactness of the con- 
trols, to have complete command of the 
mechanism. 

The conductor cable is always “dead” 
until the firing switch is pressed, and the 
generator is never connected to the con- 
ductor cable when the gun is loaded until 
the depth at which perforations are re- 
quired is reached. A high degree of ac- 
curacy for depth measurement is assured 
by an electrically synchronized motor, 
which makes one complete revolution for 
every foot of cable that passes over the 
sheave. The upper unit of the sheave 
assembly functions as the actuating mem- 
ber of the weight indicating device. The 
combination weight and depth indicator 
permits the “shooter” to check with the 
operator’s well records by running the 
gun to a reference point such as to the 
bottom or top of a liner. The weight 
indicator is so sensitive that the fluid 
level in the well is accurately measured 
unless the diameter of the casing is ex- 
tremely large in proportion to the size 
of the diameter of the gun. Under favor- 
able conditions the “shooter” is able to 
tell when the gun encounters a_ fluid 
change, such as from oil to water and 
the reverse. 

The loaded chambers are diametrically 
opposite each other to prevent cracking 
the cement or splitting the casing. An 
electrical device termed the “controller” 
is inserted-in the upper end of the gun 
before the cable head is made up. The 
controller consists of a solenoid operated 


To Aid Operators 


pawl and ratchet arranged to fire one 
shot at a time whenever the firing switch 
at the surface is closed, moving a con- 
tact arm to the next chamber circuit 
when the cycle is repeated. 

To operate the gun the “shooter” low- 
ers it into the well, either to the bottom 
or the top of a liner, so that the measure- 
ments can be checked with the operator’s 
records. The gun is next hoisted slowly, 
and the firing switch closed when the 
depth indicator readings coincide with 
the perforating depths on the firing chart. 


Blade Type Hole Enlarger 


The crooked hole problem of a few 
years ago is practically solved. From ex- 
perience the permissible angular deflec- 
tion from the vertical at various depths 
in the drilling of a deep hole is known, 
and if for any reason this amount is 
exceeded, the hole is plugged back for 
the necessary footage before drilling 
ahead once more. 


In some instances a hole with a direc- 
tional trend off vertical is desired. With 
the proper selection of bits and reamers; 
with the correct arrangement of these at 
the end of the drill pipe; with skill in 
the choice of rotation speed and weight 
control; and with the use of whipstocks, 
if necessary; holes may be drilled down 
to the places where they are wanted. A 
check on the direction being taken by 
the bit can be made with frequency by 
a single-shot survey. 

The Security Hole Enlarger is used 
with remarkable success in directional 
drilling operations. After the pilot hole 
has been directed correctly by some me- 
chanical means, such as a whipstock, a 
pilot bit is placed directly below the hole 
enlarger and the entire unit is run into 
the pilot hole, opening the pilot hole to 
the required diameter. With this com- 
bination, there is no possibility of divert- 
ing the larger, full-sized hole from the 
required direction obtained with the 
smaller pilot hole. 


The hole enlarger consists of a heat- 
treated, alloy-steel body carrying four de- 
mountable cutting blades. These blades 
are inserted in machined grooves, parallel 
to the axis of the tool and are securely 
held in place by means of special double- 
eccentric bolts which, when rotated, draw 
the blades down upon a shoulder, thus 
firmly and positively attaching them to 
the body proper. The ends of the eccen- 
tric bolts are threaded to receive elastic 
stop nuts, which are especially suitable 
for use where excessive vibration occurs. 
The cutting blades are designed with a 
gradual taper on their lower ends and are 
set with diamond substitute shapes cov- 
ered with tungsten-carbide tube _ stock, 
thereby providing a long-lived cutting 
member. 

The hole enlarger body is streamlined 
in form with no protrusions other than 
the cutting blades, which are vertical. 
Hence, if the tool starts to ball up, it is 
necessary only to raise the drilling string 
a few feet vertically and let it fall rapidly, 
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(without rotation). This will remove the 
ball. 

This tool is adaptable for use in all 
drilling operations which require a small 
pilot- or core-hole to be opened to a 
larger diameter either while drilling or 
as a separate operation. 

Portable Hydraulic Kelly 

On wildcat wells or in foreign fields 
the costs and time loss attending the 
straightening of the Kelly or drill pipe, 
present a serious problem. A shop capa- 
ble of performing such service may be 
far away and difficult to reach: and when 
a substitute Kelly is not available for use, 
the shut down may be of considerable 
time. 

The economy of a portable device, hy- 
draulically operated, that will straighten 
bent or kinked Kellys or drill pipe at the 
well is self-evident. When in addition 
such a device will effectively straighten 
a Kelly while it remains in its normal 
operating position, suspended in the der- 
rick, the value of a portable straightener, 
in even the most highly developed areas 
where shop facilities are available, can 
be seen. 

The Baker Kelly and Pipe Straightener 
is an efficient and easily operated device, 
utilizing the principle of the hydraulic ram 
and applying the force built up by a 
manually operated pump to the kink in 
the Kelly or drill pipe. 

The straightener consists of a rigid 
frame six feet long with side beams made 
of 1”x14” plates connected, in the back, 
at the top and bottom, by transverse con- 
nections. Straddling the back of these 
beams, at the exact middle, is a 10” cast 
steel cylinder, in which is housed a hy- 
draulic ram. At the bottom is mounted 
a 9” cast steel reservoir containing fluid 
which is forced into the cylinder by a 
two-stage hydraulic pump mounted aiong- 
side the reservoir. The front of the 
straightener is formed by the side beams, 
which are vertical when the device is in 
place on the rotary table. Spacers are 
located in vertical alignment at the top 
and bottom near the front of the beams. 
These spacers are provided with a flat 
side to be used when straightening Kellys 
and a concave side to be used when 
straightening drill pipe. The Kelly or 
drill pipe rests against the spacers while 
being straightened. 

A piston head, operating within the 
cylinder, is a steel casting with a U-type 
packing leather that eliminates any pos- 
sibility of the fluid leaking by. The piston 


head is mounted on a piston rod, with © 


gear teeth machined in it, similar to a 
rack. Meshing with these teeth is a 
pinion, which is integrally machined on 
a shaft, mounted in the cylinder saddle. 
This provides a rapid means of moving 
the ram to contact the part to be straight- 
ened before hydraulic force is applied, or 
to retract it after the hydraulic pressure 
has been relieved. 

The Kelly and Drill Pipe Straightener 
is designed to stand a pressure, in the 
cylinder, of two thousand pounds per 
square inch, which gives a total hydraulic 
press capacity of seventy-eight. The en- 
tire machine is assembled so that it can 
be dismantled very easily and any part 
replaced. 

Rotary Mud Separator 

With the trend toward deeper drilling 
operations and the widespread use of 
mud-weighting material, the cost of ro- 
tary drilling muds becomes a serious fac- 


tor. To abandon mud after it has be- 
come saturated with sand is uneconomi- 
cal. To continue its use imposes many 
hazards, and is a serious hindrance to 
speed in operations. 

Settling sumps have given way to 
ditches; ditches have been supplanted by 
vibrating screens, but desanding drilling 
mud is still a serious problem. 

The ideal drilling mud is that which 
combines the proper colloidal characteris- 
tics and is of a sufficient weight to meet 
the particular conditions of the forma- 
tion in which it is to be used; the mud 
previously used did not have the proper 
characteristics and had to be constantly 
renewed (at great expense to the operat- 
or) to maintain proper drilling conditions. 

Engineers years ago sensed the need of 
a desanding process as an economic ne- 
cessity for the reconditioning of rotary 
drilling mud. Previous experience in the 
application of centrifugal force for the 
separation and classification of materials 
in other industries indicated the feasibil- 
ity of utilizing the same principles in de- 
sanding rotary mud. This need was final- 
ly met, after much research, development, 
and practical testing, by a convenient 
field mechanism known as the Merco 
Centrifugal Separator, manufactured by 
the Petroleum Equipment Co. of Los 
Angeles, California. 


This Merco separator, which has a set- 
tling force equal to sixty-seven times that 
of gravity, mechanically removes sand 
and cuttings from the mud. In addition 
to desanding, the Merco unit is adapted 
to restoring weight to weighted muds. 
This is done by special processes of di- 
luting the mud fed to the machine, con- 
trolling the rate of the feed and govern- 
ing the speed of the centrifuge. Thus it 
reconditions drilling mud, restoring it to 
its natural state, and prevents substantial 
loss of the costlier mud weighting ma- 
terial. 


The machine is a simple, self-contained 
unit, mounted upon a single base and op- 
erated by an electric motor. It is de- 
signed to extract substantially all sand 
from the mud. It embodies only one 
moving part—the rotor, which is sus- 
pended from an oscillating radial thrust 
bearing at the top. The rotor is dy- 
namically and statically balanced and ro- 
tates at a relatively slow speed. 


The principle of operation is simple. 
The feed, after passing through a coarse 
screen to remove the large debris, enters 
the rotor at the top, and immediately 
comes under the influence of centrifugal 
force. The heavy components of the feed 
are projected to the periphery of the 


rotor while the “clean” carrying fluid 
passes out of the rotor over a weir near 
the center. The solids, concentrated in 
some fluid, pass out of the rotor at the 
periphery, through a series of nozzles. A 
large part of this discharge drops to the 
bottom of the housing where it is picked 
up by the rotor and returned to the peri- 
phery. This return furnishes means for 
further concentrating the solids and flush- 
ing the entrance to the nozzles. The 
remainder of the discharge from the noz- 
zles passes through a specific gravity de- 
vice which regulates the density or con- 
centration of the discharge. Once the 
gravity device is regulated only sand of 
desired concentration can leave the ma- 
chine. The cycle is continuous and the 
operation automatic. With this machine 
the destructive solids may be extracted 


—_——_ 


down to any desired mesh, even as fine 
as 200 or less. 
Water Locating Instrument 

The problem of locating the source, or 
point of entrance, of formation water jn 
oil wells has always been of vital im- 
portance to production men, and has 
spurred many inventive efforts. A num- 
ber of methods of locating water have 
been devised in recent years, virtually all 
of them operating on the same principle 
—the varying degree of electric conduc- 
tivity of well fluids, 

All practical oil men are familiar with 
the general procedure of locating well 
water, including the repeated conditioning 
of the well with fresh water, chemicals, 
or, under certain circumstances, salt 
water, in an effort to establish a standard 
solution of known electrical conductivity 
from that of the entering water. f 

The Dale Photoelectric Oil Well Lo- 
cating Instrument presents a scientifically 
correct, accurate, and simple solution of 
the problem, new in principle and dif- 
ferent from any other method. It readily 
determines, with accuracy, the point or 
points of entrance of formation water, 
whether saline or fresh, without the use 
of chemicals. 


The operating principle of the Dale 
Water Locating Instrument, as the name 
indicates, employs a photoelectric or light 
sensitive cell, activated by an electric 
lamp within the device. This cell, similar 
to those in use in other industries, is 
infinitely more sensitive to variations in 
light values than the human eye. Light 
falling upon the cell causes it to generate 
a current within itself which can be noted 
on a micro-ammeter and measured in 
light units. When the amount of light 
striking the photoelectric cell varies, the 
current generated fluctuates proportion- 
ately, and the micro-ammeter records the 
fluctuations at the instant they occur, no 
matter how slight they may be. 

Before attempting to locate the water 
source, the hole is conditioned with mud 
or dye, which makes an ideal contrast 
with the clear formation water which will 
enter the well. 

A test run of the instrument is made 
after conditioning the hole to determine 
the uniformity in the translucency of the 
fluid. While the instrument is descend- 
ing in the hole, fluid is continually pass- 
ing through a channel in the body be- 
tween the electric lamp and the photo- 
electric cell. The muddy water with 
which the well has been conditioned re- 
tards the light sufficiently to cause the 
micro-ammeter located at the surface to 
register a low reading in light units. 

In order to permit the clear formation 
water to enter the hole, the hydrostatic 
head is lowered by bailing or swabbing. 
When the fluid level has been thus re- 
duced the actual work of testing for the 
water source or sources is begun. As the 
instrument approaches the point where 
the clear formation water is entering the 
well and diluting the muddy conditioning 
fluid, the fact is instantly indicated by a 
higher reading of the micro-ammeter. The 
readings continue to mount higher, reach- 
ing a maximum at the actual source of 
the water, which is the point of greatest 
clarity. Immediately on passing the 
source, the micro-ammeter drops to the 
normal reading for the conditioning fluid 
in the well. 

The presence of oil in the well fluid 
does not hinder the operation of the in- 
strument for oil tends to retard the pas- 
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sage of light from the lamp to the photo- 
electric cell. A transparent colloidal 
coating is used to prevent oil or other 
material from forming a light-obstructing 
film on the lenses. 

When water is entering the well at 
more than one point, the circulation of 
the sediment occurs at each of them, 
making their detection easy. 

The instrument consists of a water- 
tight case divided into two chambers with 
the horizontal portion of the fluid pas- 
sage between them. The upper chamber 
contains a number of batteries and the 
photoelectric cell. The cell fits in a 
socket behind a heavy glass lens in the 
upper wall of the horizontal part of the 
fluid passage in such a position that the 
light from the electric lamp, in the lower 
chamber, positioned behind a similar lens 
set into the lower wall, shines directly 
upon it. 

The vertical portion of the fluid pas- 
sage is open at the bottom of the instru- 
ment. Fluid entering as the instrument 
descends in the hole flows between the 
lenses and out the circulation port. 

The electric lamp is lighted by means 
of a screw switch before the instrument 
is lowered into the hole. The light rays 
strike the photoelectric cell, setting up a 
current which fluctuates with the varying 
translucency of the well fluid. By measur- 
ing this current in light units with a 
micro-ammeter at the surface, the operat- 
or is able to draw a curve which depicts 
accurately the light transmitting ability 
of the well fluid. 

The ability to narrow the entrance of 
the formation water to a point makes 
the water locating instrument a correct, 
scientific means, long needed by produc- 
tion men. 

Speed-Washer 

A new and thoroughly tested perfora- 
tion washer is now being introduced to 
the oil industry. This tool is known as 
the “Hayward-McGaffey Speed-Washer” 
and can be operated on either tubing or 
drill pipe. 

Two of the most important features 
of the tool are: 

1. It is self-contained and exerts a 
constant pressure over a constant, mov- 
able, packed-off area. 

2. It thoroughly cleans a_ greater 
length of perforated casing at each “set- 
ting,” thereby reducing the time required 
for the complete job. 

This perforation washer should be wel- 
comed by oil men because it reduces the 
“off production” time for the cleaning op- 
eration to a minimum. 


Braun “Mudwate” Hydrometer 

Closely following the progress in the 
development of rotary oil drilling equip- 
ment, the proper preparation and use of 
rotary mud in drilling operations has 
made possible the penetration of the 
earth to depths of miles, in exploring for 
oil. Many of these wells are drilled 
through high pressure gas accumulations 
which require that the properties of the 
mud used be accurately known so that 
proper control may be exercised and thus 
huge investments, as well as natural re- 
sources, be safeguarded. The mud cir- 
culated during the drilling operations 
serves to carry out the cuttings from the 
drill, at the same time maintaining suf- 
ficient weight to prevent blowouts from 
high gas pressure. The control of the 
mud, therefore, has to do with: first, its 
specific gravity, or weight per unit vol- 
ume; second, its viscos‘ty, the property 


which determines its efficiency in carry- 
ing the drill cuttings; and thirdly, its col- 
loidal nature, the property upon which 
depends the stability of the mud suspen- 
sion. All of these properties can be regu- 


lated and adjusted to meet the conditions 


required, provided the proper apparatus 
is available for measuring them. 

During an extensive research project 
on properties of rotary muds conducted 
by one of the larger oil companies, it was 
found that the determination of the 
weight of the mud by the old bucket and 
spring scale method proved unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of accuracy or 
convenience and an urgent request was 
made for improvements. This call, which 
reflected a need for an accurate, conven- 
ient field instrument, was answered by 
the production of the Braun “Mudwate” 
Hydrometer. 


This instrument reverses the workings 
of the ordinary hydrometer in the follow- 
ing respect: the ordinary hydrometer is 
a constant weight instrument which sinks 
to varying depths as it displaces its 
weight of the liquid under test. 

The “Mudwate” Hydrometer contains 
within itself a constant volume of the 
mud to be tested. Thus, when charged, 


the hydrometer becomes a variable weight 
instrument, the variation in weight repre- 
senting the variations in the weight of 
the sample. The charged instrument is 
then floated in pure water where the 
depth to which it sinks indicates the 
weight properties of the mud under test. 

The “Mudwate” Hydrometer consists 
of an aluminum alloy float with a square 
stem. To the bottom of the float is at- 
tached a constant volume Bakelite cup, 
which holds the sample. The sides of the 
square stem are calibrated to one of vari- 
ous scales, such as_ specific gravity, 
weight per cubic foot and weight per 
gallon. Metric scales are also furnished if 
desired. With each instrument is fur- 
nished a cylindrical metal carrying case, 
which also serves as the water container 
in which the hydrometer is floated. 

The instrument when used with dis- 
tilled water at 60°F gives results com- 
parable with those obtained by the long 
tedious laboratory methods, using a pyc- 
nometer flask and analytical balance. In 
the field the use of a good grade of drink- 
ink water at ordinary temperatures re- 
sults in accuracies well within operating 
requirements. The whole operation of a 
determination can be made in a matter 
of seconds. 
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measured you would find 
a full gauge welcome 
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U. S. Government 


Production Control Impossible 


Governmental control of oil production, 
whether state or federal, has accomplished 
little or nothing. California has no pro- 
duction control statute except as to waste 
resulting from improper mechanical op- 
eration of wells. The attitude of Califor- 
nia voters to the proposed Sharkey bill 
gives reason to believe that no proration 
or quantity-production restriction law 
will be enacted. Californians, however, 
are concerned with the question of how 
far Federal authority can control or re- 
strict production within the state. 

Passage of the “Bituminous Coal Con- 
servation Act of 1935” (the Guffey-Sny- 
der bill) is an added concern. This act 
constitutes a Federal effort to control an 
extractive industry. It creates a com- 
mission of five, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, imposes a 15% excise tax upon the 
sale price of coal at the mine, establishes 
a coal code and allows its signers a draw- 
back of 90% of the tax, sets up 23 dis- 
trict boards of coal producers, provides 
for methods of fixing maximum and mini- 
mum prices, and directs that, subject to 
certain provisions of the act, “no coal 
shall be sold or delivered at a price be- 
low the minimum or above the maximum 
theefore approved or established by 
the Commission.” This act the President 
urged Congress to pass regardless of 
“doubts as to its constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable.” Suit to test its validity 
was started at Washington the day after 
its adoption. The President recognized its 
importance when he stated that the de- 
cision “would be helpful as_ indicating 
with increasing clarity, the constitutional 
limits within which this government must 
operate.” 

Prior to the epochal day the U. S. Su- 

from 
under the NIRA, a variety of legal opin- 
ions were expressed in the effort to give 
the New Deal a legislative and constitu- 
tional foundation. Some lawyers opined 
that the NRA could be sustained under 
the “commerce clause.” Others based 
their opinions upon the power given 
Congress in the preamble to the consti- 
tution “to promote the general welfare.” 
The NRA’s general counsel contended it 
could be sustained under the Congres- 
sional power “to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide or the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States,” or under the authority of Con- 
gress found in the inherent power of self- 
preservation possessed by every govern- 
ment. Court decisions since the adoption 


of the NRA have greatly cleared this 
mental fog. 
Taxing Power Barred 

Before the New Year the U. S. Su- 


preme Court will probably pass upon the 
AAA’s constitutionality as involved in the 
Hoosac Mills case, wherein the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Boston held invalid 
the levying of processing taxes, in that 
their purpose was to regulate the pro- 
duction of agricultural products, a matter 
constitutionally within the control of the 


By Arthur R. Smiley 


(The author of this article is a Los Angeles 
attorney specializing in oil law, upon which he 
is a recognized authority. He has been counsel 
in some of the most important oil legislation tried 
in California — the os six years, notably in 
the d of the ind hts under the State 
Gas Conservation Act at gdm muta North Dome. 
What follows was prepared by him at the request 
of the California Oil World.) 





states; and not having such power of con- 
trol directly, Congress can not exercise 
such control indirectly through its right 
of taxation. This seems to be a com- 
plete answer to the suggestion that Con- 
gress may regulate oil production through 
the medium of taxation. 

The highest court will soon determine 
also the constitutionality of the Wheeler- 
Reyburn public utilities regulation act, 
the Bankhead cotton control law, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations statute, the NRA 
grant of the power of eminent domain 
for the purpose of acquiring land in a 
state for the construction of low-cost 
housing and for slum-clearing projects, 
as well as other enactments of the last 
Congress. They bid fair soon to deter- 
mine finally where the sovereign state 
authority begins and ends, and to fix, as 
the President suggested, the constitution- 
al limits within which the federal govern- 
ment must conduct its operations. Mean- 
while, we may consider some adjudicated 
cases and authorities as showing the field 
within which the government must limit 
any attempt to regulate the production of 
oil in California. 


No Federal “Police” Power 


The United States has no “police” 
power. That power of sovereignty rests 
with the states, to which are reserved all 
all powers except those expressly dele- 
gated to the Federal government. 

“Now the national government has a 
right to do anything it can, and it is the 
business of that government to do any- 
thing it can to relieve that emergency, 
provided that which it does is within its 
power to do. Local business confined 
exclusively to a state, business which 
does not impinge upon, or affect, or dis- 
turb interstate commerce, is wholly be- 
yond the fingers of the national govern- 
ment. Such business is amenable to the 
local government. The fundamental laws 
of the land preserve and recognize both 
sorts. The very chapter of the national 
government proclaimed the continuity of 
the power in the people and of the power 
in the states. The power that rests and 
remains with the citizen and with the 
state is as sovereign and unamenable to 
attacks from the national government as 
is the power of the national government 
sovereign and immune from any act of 
the state. Each must retain this separate- 
ness and this distinctness and this inde- 
pendence in order to preserve the auto- 
nomy of the American system. The sys- 
tem is itself of infinite value. Experi- 
ments in the governmental field in other 
countries, as exhibited in history, drove 
the fathers to the thought, and keep us 


Under Constitution 


true to it, that a government such as is 
ours must have a dual system. That is a 
national and a state system. Our country 
is too large, sections too remote, interests 
are too diversified, liberties are too numer- 
ous and valuable, and the activities of the 
people are too multiplied to permit a 
congestion of all power in the national 
seat.” (U. S. vs. Lieto, 6 F Supp. 32). 
Common Defense-General Welfare 

Chief Justice Hughes has directly ans- 
wered the suggestion that authority to 
regulate oil production within the state 
can be found in the common defense and 
general welfare provisions of the consti- 
tution. In May, 1926, then speaking as 
counsel for the American Petroleum In- 
stitute before the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, he said: 

“T am aware that it has been suggested 
that such Federal power to control pro- 
duction within the states might be as- 
serted by Congress because it could be 
deemed to relate to the provision for the 
common defense and the promotion of 
the general welfare. 

“Reference is sometimes made, in sup- 
port of this view, to the words of the 
preamble of the Federal Constitution. 
But, as Story says: 

“*The Preamble never can be resorted 
to, to enlarge the powers confided to the 
general government or any of its depart- 
ments. It can not confer any power per 
se; it can never amount, by implication, 
to an enlargement of any power express- 
ly given.’ (1 Story on the Constitution, 
sec. 462.) 

“And this statement was approved by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Jacobson vs. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 
11, 22, where it was said: 

“*Although that preamble indicates the 
general purposes for which the people 
ordained and established the constitution, 
it has never been regarded as the source 
of any substantive power conferred on 
the government of the United States, or 
any of its departments. Such powers em- 
brace only those expressly granted in the 
body of the constitution, and such as 
may be implied from those so granted. 
Although, therefore, one of the declared 
objects of the constitution was to secure 
the blessings of liberty to all under the 
sovereign jurisdiction and authority of 
the United States, no power can be ex- 
erted to that end by the United States, 
unless, apart from the preamble, it be 
found in some express delegation of pow- 
er, or in some power to be properly im- 
plied therefrom.’ (Story on the Consti- 
tution, sec, 462.” 

Our highest court has never decided 
a case turning solely on the general wel- 
fare clause of the constitution. It, there- 
fore, can be appreciated how significant 
a determination of this character would 
be. Administration authorities have 
stressed heavily the welfare clause in de- 
fending the validity of New Deal legis- 
lation. The question may be determined 
in the AAA cases. 


In response to the suggestion that pe- 
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troleum is an irreplaceable natural re- 
source essential to national defense, and 
that in order to maintain an army and 
navy, Congress has power to conserve 
such natural resources, a federal court, 
deciding the Eason Oil Co. case in Okla- 
homa, said: 

“If Congress is of the opinion that any 
resource in this nation is essential to the 
maintenance of this government and its 
proper defense, it has ample power under 
the constitution to purchase oil lands and 
hold them for the benefit of the govern- 
ment. But, so long as the individual 
citizen is permitted to hold property, his 
rights in property are protected under the 
Constitution.” 

National Emergencies 

Nor does any national emergency, how- 
ever great, justify Congressional exercise 
of a power which it does not possess. 

“During the 150 years of our national 
existence we have had many emergencies, 
droughts, financial depressions; our na- 
tion has been rent asunder by- civil war; 
the nation has faced every conceivable 
character of emergency which might af- 
fect national prosperity and even na- 
tional integrity. 

“No doctrine, involving more _ perni- 
cious consequences, was ever invented by 
the wit of man than that any of its pro- 
visions can be suspended during any of 
the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or 
despotism, but the theory of necessity on 
which it based is false; for the govern- 
ment, within the constitution, has all the 
powers granted to it, which are necessary 
to preserve its existence. 


Interstate Commerce Clause 

The only constitutional provision upon 
which may be based any logical attempt 
to sustain federal control of oil produc- 
tion is the power to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce. : 

Over 100 years ago, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall defined commerce as “traffic and 
intercourse” (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 6 a 
Ed. 23), and from that date every Su- 
preme Court decision has negatived the 
power oi Congress to control or regu- 
late mere production within a state. — 

While admitting that neither the drill- 
ing of a well nor the production of oil is 
‘in and of itself interstate commerce, the 
Federal Arministration counsel contend- 
ed in the oil cases that nevertheless this 
so affects or burdens interstate commerce 


that its regulation comes within the pow-, 


er of Congress under the commerce 
clause. Counsel cited in support of their 
argument such cases as the regulation of 
interstate railroad rates, enforcement of 
the Federal grain act, the Pure Food and 
Drug law, the Mann act, the Automobile 
Theft statute, and other similar cases ju- 
dicially sustained under the commerce 
clause. These cases were all distinguished 
in the recent and famous Schechter de- 
cision commonly referred to as_ the 
“chicken” case. 

Chief Justice Hughes in his speech be- 
fore the American Petroleum Institute, 
while serving as its counsel, said: 

“Tt may therefore be safely taken for 
granted that. under the power to regulate 
commerce, Congress has no constitutional 
authority to control the mere production 
on lands (other than Indian lands) with- 
in the territory of a state. All plans for 
requiring unit operation or otherwise, 
which involve the assertion of such an 
authority on the part of Congress, do 


not require discussion. They proceed 
from an utterly erroneous conception of 
Federal power. It does not further the 
policy of conservation to take up the 
public attention with futile proposals 
which disregard the essential principles 
of our system of government.” 

In the Amazon Petroleum case, Judge 
Bryant quoted the Hughes statement. 
Commenting upon the provision of the 
former petroleum code which authorized 
the President to prohibit transportation 
in interstate and foreign commerce of oil 
produced in violation of state laws, he 
further said: 


“Since the act in terms only authorizes 
the prohibition of the transportation in 
interstate and foreign commerce of pe- 
troleum and the products thereof, it cer- 
tainly cannot be extended to cover by 
regulation those who are obviously not 
engaged in the transportation of such 
products in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or engaged at all in interstate or 
foreign commerce. .... . 

“The facts of this case clearly and 
obviously disclose that the regulations 
seek by indirection to evade constitu- 
tional limitations by superseding state 
authority to which the power is clearly 
committeed to regulate the local produc- 
tion of crude oil and to supervise the 
manufacture of products therefrom.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans reversed the Amazon decision, 
not, however, basing this action upon 
contradiction of the principle of law laid 
down by Judge Bryant but rather on the 
ground that the court had overlooked the 
fact that the provisions of the petroleum 
code were not in derogation of the state’s 
power but supplemental to and in pro- 
motion thereof. The appellate court held 
that there was no improper delegation of 
legislative authority to the President. 
The Circuit Court held that the produc- 
tion of oil is either mining or manufac- 
turing, that neither the one nor the other 
is ordinarliy within the power of Con- 
gress to regulate within a state. How- 
ever, the judges held that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, “such 
a burden on or interference with inter- 
state commerce may exist to justify Con- 
gressional action,’ and that, “such a 
question may arise under the provisions 
of the petroleum code, Art. 3, sec. 4, re- 
lating to the fixing of production quotas, 
but in the provision of the act now be- 
fore us there is no such question.” 

The Circuit Court further said: “The 
regulation of production is assumed to 
have been validly made by the state, and 
the Federal regulation is actually only of 
interstate and foreign commerce, adjust- 
ed to aid and not to thwart the state 
action. Such cooperation between state 
and central government is not constitu- 
tionally wrong but right and desirable. 
The central government was not created 
to be an opponent and a rival of the 
state governments, but to be a supple- 
ment and a protection to them. 

The United States “government may 
rightly take up the regulation of a mat- 
ter at the point where the state govern- 
ment because of this grant must itself 
cease to regulate . The provision of 
the NRA under discussion is not uncon- 
stitutional because it operates and was 
intended to operate so as to make more 
effectual valid state action with reference 
to oil production . . . What a centralized 


constitutional government may do in the 
way of regulation of trade or commerce 


——$—— 


our dual system can accomplish by the 
cooperation of its state and central goy- 
ernments . .. But by hypothesis of the 
statute the regulation by the state must 
be a valid one.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court reversed the 
Circuit Court’s decision. It is interesting 
to note that the highest court stated that 
the controversy with respect to the provi- 
sions of Art. 3, sec. 4, Petroleum Code, 
“was initiated and proceeded in the courts 
below upon a false assumption,” and that 
“assumption was that this section stil] 
contained the paragraph (eliminated by 
the executive order of Sept. 13, 1933) by 
which production in excess of assigned 
quota’ was made an unfair practice and 
a violation of the code.” The judges ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion or validity of the code provisions, 
The fundamental question turned on the 
validity of sec. 9c of the Recovery Act 
and the executive orders to carry it out. 
The court held that sec. 9c was an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative 
power, that Congress itself did not pro- 
hibit the transportation of “hot oil” or 
say that its transportation was injurious 
or constituted unfair competition. The 
court said: “As to the transportation of 
oil production in excess of state permis- 
sion, the Congress has declared no policy, 
has established no standard, has laid 
down no rule.” 

The Connally law subsequently recti- 
fied the defect in the law so far as con- 
cerns the transportation of oil produced 
in excess of the state laws whenever they 
limit production. 


Quotas In Commerce 


In May, 1934, Amos L. Beaty, an able 
lawyer, chairman of the Planning & Co- 
ordination Committee, advocated “Fed- 
eral regulation for the purpose of quotas 
in commerce rather than direct Federal 
control of production.” 

Mr. Beaty recognized that there was 
no constitutional authority for direct con- 
trol of oil production. He believed, how- 
ever, that “Federal regulation of some 
kind is undoubtedly essential”; therefore, 
he suggested a federal law designating 
an agency “to establish quotas to move 
in commerce,” and the prohibition of 
movements in commerce in excess of 
such quotas. He realized that if Congress 
enacted a law for quotas in interstate 
commerce and left intrastate commerce 
free, the results would be negligible. He 
declared that 90% of petroleum production 
crosses state lines and that “products 
come to rest and become part of the mass 
of property in the state of consumption 
before they are actually consumed.” From 
this he reasons that both interstate and 
intrastate commerce become intermingled; 
that Congress would have the power to 
control intrastate commerce, because it 
has power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, but that the “control of produc- 
tion would be incidental—secondary and 
not primary,” the primary purpose being 
the protection of interstate commerce. 

However, the whole argument for 
“quotas in commerce” would appear to be 
answered directly by the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous decision in the famous Schech- 
ter Poultry Corp. case. In this ruling 
the judges said: “Neither the slaughter 
nor the sales by the defendants were 
transactions in interstate commerce .. . 

“In determining how fa~ the Federal 
government may go in controlling intra- 
state transactions upon the ground that 
they ‘affect’ interstate commerce, there 's 
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OUR COMPLIMENTS TO YOU, SIRS 


We salute the Oil Industry and extend our 
best wishes for a successful convention. 

The Edison Company has much in com- 
mon with the petroleum industry. From your 
fields comes the fuel which turns the 


great Long Beach steam plant genera- 


11-35 


Gaze 





tors. In turn, we take pride in supplying an 
abundant stream of low-cost electric energy 
to the oil fields for lighting, drilling, pump- 
ing and refining purposes. We are fully aware 
of this community interest and pledge 


ourselves to continued cooperation. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY LTD. 
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a necessary and well-established distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect effects. 
The precise line can be drawn only as 
individual cases arise, but the distinc- 
tion is clear in principle . . . But where 
the effect of intrastate transactions upon 
interstate commerce is merely indirect 
such transactions remain within the do- 
main of state power. If the commerce 
clause were construed to reach all enter- 
prises and transactions which could be 
said to have an indirect effect upon inter- 
state commerce, the Federal authority 
would embrace practically all the activi- 
ties of the people and the authority of 
the state over its domestic concerns 
would exist only by sufferance of the 
-Federal government.” 
State of California’s Stand 

The State of California has been jeal- 
ous in guarding its sovereign rights. The 
last Legislature memorialized Congress 
in connection with the then pending legis- 
lation looking to the control of oil pro- 
duction within the states and particularly 
the ‘Thomas Bill.’”’ The legislative reso- 
lution in referring to the Thomas Bill re- 
cited, 


“The objective of the main portion of 
this bill is contrary to the principles of 
our dual form of government in that it 
provides for an attempted invasion of the 
sovereign powers of California, and would 
permit Federal encroachment upon the 
exclusive power of this state to control 
the production of its natural resources.” 
The state has also challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the AAA. Suit has been 
filed in the name of the people of the 
State of California against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, to collect monies 
paid by the state on account of the pro- 
cessing taxes levied against farm pro- 
ducts purchased by the state for hospitals 
and institutions maintained by _ state 
funds. In this suit the state contends 
the AAA unconstitutional in that it vio- 
lates the state’s reserved powers under 
the federal constitution and is not a valid 
exercise of authority granted to the Con- 
gress by the federal constitution. 

In the light of the foregoing, is it likely 
that the Congress of the United States 
would attempt to control the mere pro- 
duction of oil in California? The answer 
would seem to be “No.” 


Pacific Northwest May Be Site 
Of Next U. S. Oil Development 


By C. M. S. Kipling, Petroleum Engineer 


The growing alarm that our known 
petroleum resources are being depleted 
is causing a substantial interest in dis- 
covering new sources of supply, and the 
tremendous awakening of a local oil con- 
sciousness, coupled with encouraging dis- 
coveries of natural gas and oil seepages 
together with determination of definite 
geologic structure, is forcusing upon the 
Pacific Northwest as the possible scene 
of the coming oil boom. 


The search for oil and gas in the north- 
west region has reached its present pro- 
portions principally through the efforts 
of the Northwest Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, which during the past five or six 
years has been quietly making an inven- 
‘tory of the potentialities, bringing its 
findings before interested capital and, in 
a number of instances, being the direct 
cause of drilling operations now under 
way. In this connection, the writer wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of Mil- 
ton S. Hurwitz, secretary of the North- 
west Oil and Gas Association, for much 
of the data in this paper. 

_For purposes of convenience, the re- 
gion under discussion can be divided into 
its territorial boundaries—the states of 
Washington and Oregon, and the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. 

In Washington, there are three sectors 
of particular interest; namely, the Olym- 
pic Peninsula along the coastal region, 
the North Counties territory, familiarly 
termed the Bellingham area, and the Cen- 
tral Washington territory. Of these, the 
Olympic Peninsula has had the most def- 
inite geological survey work, having be- 
come of interest to oil men early in the 
century. A state geological survey, un- 
der direction of Dr. Charles E. Weaver 
of the University of Washington, later 
with the Standard Oil Co., was carried 
on from 1907 to 1915, results of which 
were published in Bulletins 13 and 15, 


state publications. Attention of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey was brought 
on the area when application was made 
by an unidentified major company in 
1913 for leases on the Quinault Indian 
Reservation. This resulted in a survey 
under direction of the late Charles T. 
Lupton and the publication of U. S. G. 
S. Bulletin 518-B, covering the Olympic 
Peninsula region. 

Abundant seepages of live oil and es- 
capes of gas throughout the territory 
have made it of particular interest to oil 
men. Identification of formations to cor- 
relate with producing formations of the 
California Basin fields have added en- 
couragement to the belief that proper de- 
velopment will eventually prove commer- 
cially profitable. To date a number of 
wells drilled in the area have produced 
oil in small quantities. Owing to the dif- 
ficult terrain, definite structural boundar- 
ies have not been delineated, and it is 
to be assumed that the wells dug to date 
have not been located under the best 
structural conditions. 


The findings, however, have been suf- 
ficiently attractive to force the attention 
of a number of major oil companies, and 
inethe past few years such companies as 
the Sun Oil Co. of Philadelphia, General 
Petroleum, Union, Texas and Cities Serv- 
ice have maintained geological staffs in 
the area and several of these companies 
have taken substantial commitments on 
acreage. At the present time, activity in 
this territory is confined to two locali- 
ties: the Hoh River and at Forks. At 
the latter location, which is situated in 
the extreme northeast tip of continental 
United States, a well is standing at a 
depth of 2300 ft.. This test, drilled by 
local people, has encountered two nice 
gas sands, with estimated natural gasoline 
content of approximately 1% gallons per 
thousand cubic feet. Negotiations are 


under way for the Sun Oil Co. to take 
over the operation and continue it. 

On the Hoh structure, which is south 
of Forks, a well drilled in 1932 tapped 
several shallow sands producing a high 
gravity paraffin-base oil. Operations since 
that date have been confined to core 
drilling to outline a structure for deeper 
testing, which is understood to commence 
shortly. General Petroleum Co. is re- 
ported to have an interest in these opera- 
tions. 

At the southern portion of the penin- 
sula, more particularly identified as the 
Grays Harbor area, the Ohio Oil Co, 
drilled a test well in 1932 to 6700 ft., 
encountering a number of good gas sands 
which, however, were not tested for pro- 
duction inasmuch as casing in the hole 
collapsed while in the process of so do- 
ing. An operation is proceeding a little 
east of this well and is down approxi- 
mately 2400 ft. with reported showings 
of oil and gas. 

The second sector of importance in the 
state is the Bellingham area, which took 
prominence several years ago when a 
seepage of live crude appeared in the 
City of Bellingham during construction 
of a street sewer. Several wells were 
commenced and abandoned before reach- 
ing an appreciable depth. However, one 
well situated on the Lang farm near 
Ferndale, struck a considerable flow of 
gas together with water and, based on 
this showing, operations were continued 
under direction of C. S. Shippey, one- 
time vice-president of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas Pipeline Co. and known as _ the 
“father” of the shale gas industry in Kan- 
sas. Shippey’s efforts have been toward 
this same type of shale gas production— 
small wells. at shallow depth—and about 
a year and a half ago he succeeded in de- 
veloping a very shallow sand which now 
has six or seven producing wells with a 
short pipeline serving some of the neigh- 
borhood families. 

A deep test well has been located and 
derrick is under construction for a group 
of Montana oil and gas men, understood 
to be affiliated with the Montana Power 
Co. Another well in the same district 
is being projected by California and 
Texas capital under direction of C. S. 
Maskell. 

The central Washington area has been 
the most prominent in the last number 
of years, owing to the fact that here has 
been developed the only producing and 
commercially profitable natural gas field 
in the Northwest. The Northwestern 
Natural Gas Corp. has developed in the 
Rattlesnake Hills structure, Benton 
county, a field now boasting 16 produc- 
ing wells with upwards of 100 miles of 
pipeline serving seven communities in the 
area. The company is now engaged in 
a deep prospect well to pierce the basalt 
overburden which covers the entire ter- 
ritory, to underlying sedimentaries in 
which the source pool for the present 
gas production is believed to be located. 
Geological data prepared for the com- 
pany by A. A. Hammer of Abilene, Tex- 
as, and Frank Fisher, formerly of the 
Hope Engineering Co. of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, have also indciated the possibility 
of an oil pool’s lying in these sedimen- 
taries. 

Spurred by the development of the 
Rattlesnake Hills field and believing that 
the Frenchman Hills structure, whic 
parallels the Rattlesnake Hills fold some 
miles to the north, was a duplicate condi- 
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SAFETY —that vital factor in oil production—is assured at 
every step of the Gun Perforator process. . . Accidental dis- 
charge is impossible. . . Note control panel above, carrying 
depth indicator, weight recorder, electric meters and control 
switches for starting generators and firing shots—complete 
scientific equipment to guarantee accuracy and safety. . . Gun 
loads, too, are impervious to shocks or jars—no percussion 
caps are used. Powder charge is detonated by instantaneous 
heating of filament wire. . . Shots are fired one at a time, and 
are spotted to form a spiral—thus preventing any danger of 
cracking cement or splitting casing. . . In short, your well gets 
‘1090 per cent protection while we Gun Perforate. 

NOTE: Devices used and Method of Operation are fully protected by U. S. 


Patent No. 1,582,184 issued April 27, 1926, and other U. S. and Foreign 
Patents Pending. 


CATALOG and 
HOUSE ORGAN 


SURFACE 
CONTROL 


BEHIND EVERY 
LANE-WELLS GUN 
PERFORATOR SHOT 


“9147 FEET” on this shoot- 


ing chart means “‘Start Firing!” 

to our Shooter, who instantly 

presses the firing switch on his 

control panel—and deep in the 

well, the first sharp-nosed steel 
bullet plows through casings and ce- 
ment and into formation. . . Then— 
faster than words can tell it—our 
Shooter, eyes fastened on his chang- 
ing depth indicator, fires the rest of 
the shots at correct intervals to give 
spacing desired. . . This completes 
the run, and the Gun Perforator is 
then pulled, re-loaded by our Der- 
rick Man, and sent down on another 
“shooting trip”. . . This, briefly, de- 
scribes the perfectly controlled sur- 
face operations governing Lane- 
Wells Gun Perforator Service .. . 
now standard practice with hundreds 
of oil companies. 


Our 72-Page Catalog, containing 
informational bulletins on Packers, 
Liner-Hangers and Gun Perforator 
Service, is yours for the asking. .. Also, 
we believe you will enjoy our monthly 
publication, “Hot Shois,” which in- 
cludes items of general interest to all 
oil men. We will be glad to add your 
mame to our mailing list. 


LOS ANGELES «+ HOUSTON + TULSA * OKLAHOMA CITY + NEW YORE 


A. P. I. CONVENTION DELEGATES NOTE: 
You are cordially invited to attend an interesting 
Field Demonstration of Lane-Wells Gun Perforator 
Service, to be held at Santa Fe Springs (near Los 
Angeles) on November 15th, from 9:45 A.M. to 
12:30 P. M. Transportation details will be 
announced at Convention. 
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tion, the Peoples Gas and Oil Develop- 
ment Co. commenced, about a year ago, 
a test well determined to test possibilities 
of this area lying in Grant county. The 
operation is of particular interest to drill- 
ing engineers owing to the fact that the 
company has placed on location one of 
the largest assemblages of drilling equip- 
ment used in the history of the industry, 
and is drilling probably the largest hole 
ever commenced in basalt formations, 
starting with a 22-inch hole. To date the 
company has reported several showings 
of gas. 

North of this operation and near the 
City of Wenatchee, Northwest Oil Re- 
search Corp. has a test well down ap- 
proximately 2400 ft. This test, on a def- 
initely located, closed structure outlined 
by Charles T. Lupton, is out of the basalt 
belt and has been in sedimentary forma- 
tions practically from the surface. A 
number of oil and gas showings have 
been encountered and increasing bottom 
hole pressures have made hopes for a 
successful completion at this point quite 
high. 

A number of smaller operations are 
going forward at various points in the 
state, notably between Seattle and Ever- 


ett, where two wells are being drilled with 
portable equipment, both of which have 
reported good gas showings. 


In Oregon, operations have been more 
or less confined to the Willamette Valley, 
which territory has been the subject of 
considerable geological work both by 
local men and public utilities representa- 
tives, during the last few years. A num- 
ber of shallow wells have reported gas 
indications and recently a well drilled at 
Stiewar Dome, near Jefferson, encoun- 
tered a considerable gas showing which 
was lost when salt water was tapped. 
However, continuing on the same struc- 
tural theory, the company, which is com- 
posed of local interests in combination 
with eastern public utilities interests, have 
located on the Buena Vista structure, 
near Albany, determining whether or not 
conditions here, being higher structurally, 
would allow them to encounter the pro- 
ductive sands without reaching water. In 
the Antelope Valley district, a rotary hole 
has been going intermittently during the 
past three years at Clarno Basin. This 
well has been reported on the verge of 
production a number of times, and it is 
a known fact that substantial showings 


History, Geology of Dudley Ridge 
Outlined by Jas. W. Beebe 


By Jas. W. Beebe, Author 
“Kettleman Hills & Dudley Ridge—A 
Story of Their Development” and 


“Geological Information for 
Petroleum Investors” 


When the white settlers first came to 
the San Joaquin Valley a large lake cov- 
ered the southeastern part of what is now 
Kings county. This lake at one time 
probably had an area of about 800 square 
miles but for the past few years has 
been dry. 

As early as 1894, W. L. Watts reported 
gas in wells along the north side of the 
lake near Stratford. Later water wells, 
drilled to the east of the lake, found 
gas. Little use was made of any of this 
. gas except occasionally local domestic. 

In 1905 the Brubaker well, eleven miles 
south of Corcoran, encountered gas at 
around 1700 ft. This probably was the 
first well to be lost’ on account of gas 
pressure. For some years little attention 
was paid to possibilities for natural gas. 

B. B. and E. R. Dudley are considered 
to have been the first to drill for gas as, 
in May, 1917, they started a test near 
the Brubaker well. While pulling drill 
pipe from about 1780 ft., a blowout oc- 
curred and the well was lost. Other 
wells have been drilled in this area, one 
to at least 3100 ft., with little better suc- 
cess. 

During’ the period from 1917 to 1922, 
several attempts were made along the 
westerly side of the lake to locate com- 
mercial quantities of oil and gas. Most 
of these wells found gas at 1200 ft. or 
less but were not able: to control the 
heavy pressure found there. 

Probably the best known of these blow- 
outs was the Sagebrush well near the 
present town of Kettleman City. During 
the fall of 1921 this well, at a depth of 
353 ft.. while being drilled through the 
9%-inch casing,..completely demolished 
the rig, ultimately forming a crater 50 


ft. or more across, from which a little 
gas still escapes. 

Market conditions were not favorable 
and, while the presence of gas along the 
west shore was considered proven, noth- 
ing of any importance was done until in 
1928 when the Dudley brothers drilled in 
what is now known as Dudley Ridge. 
Their first well got out of control with 
an estimated capacity of 28,000,000 c.f. of 
gas. 

The O’Donnell well is the only deep 
test in the gas area. After mechanical 
troubles at 4310 ft. where oil showings 
were reported, it was plugged back to 
1210 ft. and from this depth rated as of 
15,000,000 c.f. capacity. 

Recent geophysical surveys have re- 
sulted in an extensive leasing campaign 
in this area and northward. The Associ- 
ated Oil Co. is working on a test just 
west of the Little Chief well drilled in 
1921. Good oil showings were reported 
at 4000 ft. but the water shut-off failed 
and the well was abandoned. 

A number of successful gas wells have 
been drilled but several factors have pre- 
vented marketing the product. With some 
of the major companies interested in the 
area and a more favorable outlook for 
markets, Dudley Ridge is becoming very 
active. 

Geology 

The alluvial deltas of Kings River on 
the east and Los Gatos-Waltham Creeks 
on the west land-locked a large basin that 
has been slowly filling. Conditions in 
this basin have varied from, dry to an 
“inland sea” with long periods of rapid 
filling. Well cores show the 1200-ft. gas 
sands along the western shore to be un- 
consolidated, full of fresh, or brackish, 


‘tered. 


of oil have been encountered from drill- 
ing that has gone on in the eastern part 
of the state, notably around Burns. 

North of the International Boundary, 
conditions similar to the north counties’ 
formations of Washington are encoun- 
Operations have been conducted 
in the Sumas Valley and in the Frazier 
River delta, particularly in the Boundary 
Bay district. At the present writing, a 
well is being drilled at Boundary Bay, 
near where a test well was drilled in 
1915 to a depth of approximately 4000 ft. 
The old Boundary Bay well was reported 
to have had good gas production but inas- 
much as a market was unavailable, it 
was not put on production. The present 
hole, down 1750 ft.. has reported good 
showings of gas and some indications of 
oil, In the eastern end of the Province, 
and more probably to be associated with 
the Montana district, is the Sage Creek 
operation. Here Columbia Oil Co. has 
drilled a well to a depth of 4700 ft. on 
the strength of diamond drill showings 
in a previous well, which were declared 
to have cored saturated sands. The 
Columbia well has had substantial show- 
ings and has recently made preparations 
to drill an additional thousand feet. 


water mollusks and deeper sands farther 
east seem very similar. 

If the gas found in these sands entirely 
lacked ethane one might say the gas 
originated in, or very near, these old lake 
shore deposits. But, as these sand strata 
are very lenticular, without known con- 
nections, and the ehtane content seems to 
increase toward, the westerly shore and, 
in this area, to increase with depth, the 
gas is undoubtedly migratory and of 
petroleum origin. Several theories have 
been advanced to account for its origin 
and accumulation so close to the west and 
southwest shore lines. 

This basin is so close to the Kettle- 
man axis (from four to eight miles east) 
that any one of several things may have 
happened when the Kettleman Hills were 
thrust up. The most probable seems to 
have been the forming of a somewhat 
parallel anticline that has been covered 
by debris from the Kettleman Hills. 

In various wells in Kettleman Hills, 
dry sands were found in the Pliocene, and 
two shallow wells in the Middle Dome 
(3500 ft. or less) produced a little heavy 
oil probably from near the Etchegoin-Ja- 
calitos contact (Pliocene). With a syn- 
cline, or fault, making a seal between 
them, commercial production of oil and 
gas may be expected from the same strata 
in any structure to the east. If this struc- 
ture is leaking it is, no doubt, the source 
of the Dudley Ridge gas. 

Gas 

While of petroleum origin, available 
analyses show the gas from eastside wells 
to be low in ethane, in some instances as 
low as 0.5%. Some of the 2000-ft. water 
wells near the lake center test around 2% 
and gas from the old Sagebrush crater is 
reported to have about 9% ehtane. Tests 
were made of gas from different depths 
in a well drilled by the Pacific Oil & 
Gas Co. in seg. 18, 23s-2le. Samples from 
1610 and 2085 ft. showed from 15.0 to 
16.8% ehtane. Different analyses show 
from 900 to 95@ Btu. 
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WELCOME TO The Road To 
Industrial Peace 


¢ NDUSTRIAL Peace . . . Prosperity .. . 

Progress . . . Both the Employer and the 
Employee share in amicable Labor Rela- 
tions across the Conference Table. 


HE International Association of Oil 
Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 
of America is on most amicable terms with 
the largest corporations in the Oil Business. 
Signed agreements arrived at by open con- 
ferences between Company Employes, the 
International Officers and the Officials of 
the Oil Companies smooth out differences, 
establish wage scales, hour schedules and 
other working conditions of mutual benefit 
to Employer and Employee. 








This is the Road to Industrial Peace... 
Peace in the Petroleum Industry is around 
the Conference Table. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OIL 
FIELD, GAS WELL & REFINERY WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 
1200 15th St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











FOR 4,000 INDEPENDENT 
DEALERS 


Record Breaking is not new to Gilmore prod- 

ucts. For 32 years the highest quality 

products of the industry have carried the Gil- 

more name . . . have enjoyed a constantly in- 

creasing public demand . . . breaking sales 

records for Independent Dealers. That’s why 

: iets 4,000 Gilmore dealers from Canada to Mexico 

 } 4 . are proud today to display the sign of a winner 

. the famous checkered flag. 


PETROLEUM SECURITIES COMPANY 
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National Defense Demands 


Fall Protection for Oil Industry 
In Fields, Refineries, Storage 


War has started in Africa. The ques- 
tion now is where the war will stop. Will 
it spread and involve other European na- 
tions, and thus lead to another world 
conflict? 

Even though the present war fails to 
spread, there is every likelihood that in 
a few years there will be another clash 
on a far greater scale. The President has 
just declared that we will remain neutral 
in the present fighting. 

When a world conflict on land, on sea 
and in the air comes, oil will be among 
the foremost essentials, equally vital to 
the nations which may wage agressive 
war of conquest for world dominion and 
to the peace-loving people who fight only 
to save their homes and country from in- 
vasion. 

Already in the first battles in Ethiopia, 
oil has proved its importance. Gasoline 
enables man to fly: without it, the air- 
plane could not rise from the ground, 
without it the Italians could not have 
bombarded Aduwa. Without oil, their 
transportation service, both for troops 
and supplies, would move only at a snail’s 
pace, as back in the nineties when they 
once before invaded the Ethiopian moun- 
tain fastnesses and met overwhelming de- 
feat at Aduwa where they have just dem- 
onstrated what the flying soldier can do 
from the sky. If Il Duce’s troops get to 
Addis Ababa, their success will be due 
to motorized land transport. 

In European Continental or World 
Warfare all that is being demonstrated in 
Africa will be true on a far greater scale. 

At sea, coal-fired warships are useless, 
mere historic relics as out of date as the 
wind-driven frigates of a by-gone century. 
Submarine warfare depends upon oil fuel; 
without it any sojourn below the surface 
would be impossible. 

When Europe fights again, all belliger- 
ents able to sail the Atlantic will come to 
our shores for oil, for we are the world’s 
greatest source of supply. We seek no 
war, and our industry prefers peace, not 
at any price, but certainly at any reason- 
able price, regardless of immediate 
profits, but if others, with no suggestion, 
aid or encouragement from us, fight, to 
refuse to sell them the sinews of battle 
would be the greatest folly. Such a 
course would not only deprive stock- 
holders and workers of millions to which 
they are entitled but by driving the trade 
to our rivals—Mexico, South America, 
Russia, Iraq, and the Dutch East Indies 
—would build up their fields and refiner- 
ies to such a stage of production and ef- 
ficiency as to render them unconquerable 
post-war competitors of our export trade. 
Our great oil field and refinery supply 
houses would also suffer, for the expan- 
sion of foreign fields would build up sim- 
ilar establishments in Europe, perhaps so 
powerful as to force tariff protection for 
our own. 

America will try to avoid war, but can 
hardly do so always. Whenever we fight, 
defense of our oil supplies will become a 
most vital problem, one which we should 
prepare now. It is a question chiefly for 
the navy to answer. 


By Arthur Richard Hinton 


No oil is produced on the Atlantic 
Coast, the nearest wells being in western 
Pennsylvania, western New York, West 
Virginia and Ohio, far enough inland to 
be immune from naval attack, but our 
great refineries, their terminals and stor- 
age at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, with a few on the New England 
coast, are within a few miles of the sea, 
open to destruction unless guarded in war- 
time, and an enemy able to dodge our 
fleet and reach the coast will certainly 
seek first their destruction in order to 
hamper our sea forces. 

Mid-Continent fields are beyond -naval 
reach, but the Texas-Louisiana Gulf 
Coast fields, the great refineries and pipe 
line terminals at Port Arthur and Hous- 
ton, as well as the oil field supply houses 
and factories located there, are all within 
easy reach of the guns of any hostile fleet 
able to enter the Gulf of Mexico. 

However, it is on the Pacific Coast 
where defense of our wells, pipe lines, 
refineries, storage and terminals presents 
the greatest problems. Moreover, present 
signs point to a great possibility that our 
next war will be on the Pacific, the issue 
one of supremacy between the white and 
yellow races. Since Theodore Roose- 
yelt’s time, there has been some recogni- 
tion of this danger, but the big moment 
to prepare for it began during the Hoov- 
er regime and has become an overshad- 
owing question with the present Roose- 
velt Administration. Whatever may be 
his other faults, whatever we may think 
of the New Deal, the NRA, and federal 
control of oil, we can not deny that he is 
the best President in our late history in 
the matter of upbuilding the navy, 
strengthening national defense on land, 
on sea and in air, and recognizing the 
Pacific menace. 

California’s oil fields, gas wells, pipe 
lines, and refineries are all on the ocean 
front or within less than 100 miles there- 
of. Los Angeles Basin wells and the 
Coast fields of Ventura and Santa Bar- 
bara counties now produce a little more 
than half the total production of Califor- 
nia, all of which last is within 25 miles 
of the ocean, while Signal Hill, Playa del 
Rey and Huntington Beach are within 
plain view from ships approaching the 
coast. Ventura Avenue is within two to 
fiye miles of the ocean. Elwood and 
Tinea produce from piers over the 
ocean and from other wells within a few 
steps of the water’s edge. The San Joa- 
quin Valley wells are less than 100 miles 
from the ocean. 

All important refineries are within ten 
miles or less of the shore. Four huge 
plants, including the Standard’s at Rich- 
mond of 100,000 bbls. capacity,—one of 
the world’s largest—are located on San 
Francisco Bay, all others of importance 
being centered within six miles of Los 
Angeles harbor. The Standard’s huge 
plant, at El Segundo, about equal to 
Richmond’s in capacity, is within easy 
walking distance of the shore. The 
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Union’s establishment is right on the 
edge of the waters of the harbor, as js 
the Western Oil & Refining Co.’s. Four 
others are grouped at Watson, about five 
miles inland. General Petroleum’s is at 
Torrance about the same distance from 
tidewater. 

Estero Bay terminal, whence Kettle- 
man North Dome crude is shipped, is 
unprotected and could be destroyed in a 
few minutes, likewise Port San Luis, 
Storage tanks at Los Angeles harbor are 
conspicuous objects to shoot at. 

When our vast Pacific Armada sails 
forth to fight somewhere to the west in 
the direction of the Asiatic coast, it will 
be entirely dependent upon a supply con- 
tinually coming by tankers from Califor- 
nia. Destruction of the American source 
of supply, even rendering it temporarily 
useless and delaying oil transportation to 
the fleet, would be a tremendous victory 
for the enemy. A _ successful move of 
this kind might possibly lose the war for 
us. 

The present Administration and the 
Navy are awake to the dangers and are 
taking steps, as fast as Congressional ap- 
propriations will permit, to guard against 
them. Fortification of San Clemente 
Island off the coast just west of Catalina 
Island and commanding the approach to 
Los Angeles harbor is part of their plans. 
Because of political conditions, the Pacific 
is recognized as the scene of the probable 
war in which we may be engaged. Large- 
ly because of the surrounding oil fields, 
defense of Los Angeles and its surround- 
ing area, admittedly extremely difficult 
because of its location, surrounded by 
deserts and mountains north, south and 
east and by the ocean on the west, has 
become the major military-naval prob- 
lem. 

Geography protects the Mid-Continent 
from foreign attack except, possibly, from 
the air. An airplane carrier, if able to 
enter the Gulf of Mexico, might launch 
attacks on fields quite a way inland, quite 
possibly as far as Oklahoma or Central 
Texas. What has been said about the 
ability of submarines to evade the Paci- 
fic fleet and attack the California coast 
fields applies with equal or possibly 
greater force to their crossing the Atlan- 
tic and working havoc along the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. 

All the Texas fields, as well as Califor- 
nia’s, would be open to air attacks from 
the south, should Mexico be an ally of 
the enemy. Indeed, if that country, 
though ostensibly neutral, were strongly 
in sympathy with the enemy, it might be 
possible to launch, more or less secretly, 
with perhaps the connivance of Mexican 
officials, an aerial attack capable of do- 
ing tremendous damage. 

The purpose in writing this article is 
to draw attention of the oil industry it- 
self, its leaders, stockholders, workers, 
and authorities of the state wherein they 
are located, to the conditions and to the 
unquestionable possibility that one or 
more of these dangers may become 4 
reality and.to induce them to use their in- 
fluence with Washington to remove them. 
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California Gold Mining Second 
To Oil In Value For Year 1934 


Californians are charged with always 
boasting of her natural resources, par- 
ticularly the climate, “sunshine, fruit and 
flowers”, and so on from item to item 
without number. And rightly so, as we 
have much to be proud of and for which 
to be thankful. This is as true of her 
minerals beneath as of the other products 
of the soil and its surface. There is 
probably not another equal area of the 
earth’s crust that can surpass California’s 
in the diversity and number of her min- 
eral products of commercial value so use- 
ful and necessary in these days of modern 
industrial developments. These products 
include not only the metals, but fuels, 
building stones and other structural ma- 
terials and likewise. a long list of raw 
mineral substances utilized in a wide 
range of industrial processes and manu- 
factured products. 

Because of the “days of 49” and be- 
cause of the greatly increased and _ in- 
creasing activity and interest in the sub- 
ject during the past three years with its 
resultant publicity, “mining” in California 
has always meant GOLD mining in the 
minds of the general public. The yellow 
metal, however, is only one of California’s 
“fifty-seven varieties’. The present in- 
creased interest in gold mining in Cali- 
fornia as well as in the other western 
States began more-or-less coincident with 
the general economic and securities-mar- 
ket breaks around 1930. The past four 
years have seen a steady advance in the 
number of prospects put under develop- 
ment, many former operating properties 
re-opened, many more men _ employed 
both in individual ventures and on com- 
pany payrolls, as well as additions to 
capital expenditures for plants and equip- 
ment. For some ten or twelve years 
previously, gold mining had been “in the 
doldrums” (in fact, many had shut down 
operations) because of high prices of sup- 
plies, also the high cost and scarcity of 
labor. This resulted in a falling of pro- 
duction to an all-time low for California 
since 1849, of only $8,526,703 in the year 
1929. The highest recorded year’s yield 
was 1852, at $81,294,700, when the great 
rush of newcomers to this western area 
garnered in the rich and easily accessible 
surface accumulations of past geological 
ages. 

Our total production to date has been 
slightly over $1,900,000,000. The forego- 
ing figures are all on the old basis of 
$20.67 per fine ounce. The higher recent 
prices of gold became effective in 1933, 
and at the average price of $25.56 for that 
vear the output was valued at $15.683,075; 
for 1934 at $35.00 per .ounce California’s 
vield reached $25,131,284 as a result of 
increases in both number of ounces and 
unit value. In the earlier years, the 
yield was, of course, largely from placers, 
and since 1900, it has averaged approxi- 
mately one-half each from the quartz 


By Walter W. Bradley, 
State Mineralogist 
Division of Mines of the 
State Department of Natural Resources 


veins and the dredgers. A portion of 
the vein is a by-product from copper, 
lead, and zinc ores, as is also silver. 

During the present activity in Califor- 
nia, in practically every gold-mining dis- 
trict of the state mines and prospects 
that have been idle for years are being 
re-opened. The present price of gold is 
making it possible to work at a profit 
ore bodies that were too low-grade or 
marginal at the old price. Of course, 
improved metallurgical processes: and 
cheaper supplies are also factors in the 
cost sheet. The application of flotation 
concentration to auriferous sulphide ores 
has been an outstanding development 
during the past five years. And there 
have been new discoveries too, of which 
the Silver Queen (now Golden Queen) on 
Soledad Mountain, and its neighbor, the 
Trent Lease on Middle Buttes, both near 
Mojave in Kern county, have been the 
most widely advertised. Less spectacular 
in their steady operations and expansions 
are the old stand-bys, such as Nevada 
county and her neighbors to the north, 
as well as along the Mother Lode in the 
central Sierra Nevada region. In this 
category also should be included the gold- 
dredger operations in Yuba and Sacra- 
mento counties, as well as several other 
counties in lesser degree. 

We said in an introductory statement 
above that gold is only one of California’s 
“fifty-seven varieties”, and the foregoing 
paragraphs have dealt with only this one 
of our diversified list of minerals of com- 
mercial value and importance, as it for the 
moment has been most in the public 
eye. Exclusive of a segregation of the 
precious stones grouped under “gems”, 
the number of mineral products of Cali- 
fornia’s mines and quarries has for a 
number of years totaled from 55 to 60 
different substances annually. 

Even the distinctly gold-yielding coun- 
ties, such as Nevada, Amador, Yuba, and 
Sacramento, have accounted from time 
to time for a number of other items be- 
sides the yellow metal. For example: 
silver, copper, granite, lead, crushed rock 
and gravel, pyrite, chromite, asbestos, 
platinum, tungsten, barytes, mineral 
paint, from Nevada county; silver, coal, 
copper, pottery clays, brick, limestone, 
marble, glass sand, asbestos, chromite, 
sandstone, soapstone, silica, manganese, 
platinum, lead. mineral paint, from Ama- 
dor; silver. platinum, sand and gravel, 
brick, pottery clays, copper, natural gas, 
from Yuba; silver, platinum, brick, gran- 
ite, natural gas, crushed rock and gravel, 
copper, pottery clays, lead, potash, from 
Sacramento. Such counties as San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside, Inyo, and Los An- 
geles, in the southern section of the state, 
show even a greater number of products. 

An interesting feature of the geogra- 
phic distribution of the economic minerals 
of California is the fact that of the non- 


—. 


metallic groups (structural, industrial, sa- 
line, but not including the fuels)—those 
mineral raw materials mined and utilized 
for purposes other than the extraction of 
their metal contents—approximately 61% 
of the annual value (taking the 1934 data 
as the latest detailed available at the mo- 
ment) is credited to the counties south of 
the Tehachapi. Of the fuels (coal, nat- 
ural gas, petroleum), 81% came from the 
same southern units. These figures, com- 
bined, show the southern counties yield- 
ing 76% of the total value for that year 
of all non-metallic products including 
petroleum and natural gas. Of the metals 
group, approximately 92% of the value is 
credited to the counties north of the Te- 
hachapi. It will be readily seen that this 
is a fortunate geographic distribution, 
when it is realized that California’s more 
abundant water resources are likewise 
north of the Tehachapi, notably along the 
Sierra Nevada and in the Klamath Moun- 
tains at the extreme north end. Water 
is partciularly essential in the beneficia- 
tion of the metallic ores, especially in the 
cases of gold, copper, lead, and zinc. 

“The best neighbor any community can 
have is a good paying mine’,—so runs 
the sub-title on the front cover of one 
of our Californian mining journals, quot- 
ing the superintendent of a gold mine 
operating in one of the northern districts 
of our golden state. How true it is, 
and yet, how many of its “neighbors” 
and how many of the merchants in the 
nearby towns or the agriculturists in the 
adjacent valleys or the business men of 
our metropolitan and industrial centers 
sufficiently realize the value to our com- 
monwealth of such “neighbors”? 

Whether it be the gold mines, the oil- 
wells, a cement plant, a rock quarry, or 
other mining operation, these mineral 
industries mean much more to California 
than merely the number of men employed 
in their local communities. That, of it- 
self. is important; but it creates an ever- 
widening circle of influence, like the peb- 
ble dropped into the still surface of a 
lake. This employment means customers 
for the goods on the shelves of the local 
merchants; customers for the products of 
the nearby agricultural and horticultural 
districts, business for the merchandise and 
machinery or supply houses of Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
even Chicago and St. Louis. The miner 
may not be of as numerous a tribe as the 
farmer, but his presence and products are 
equally as indispensable. 


Dominguez Well Planned 


Continental Royalties, Ltd., is expected 
to start drilling operations on the eighty 
acre George Atha parcel offsetting Union 
Oil Co. holdings in Dominguez. One 
well to each five acres is the present 
program of development. 
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Increased Volume of 


Imports May Cause Legislation 
In Next Congress 


The increased volume of imports of 
petroleum and its products would appear 
to increase the already great probability 
that the coming session of Congress may 
impose a definite limitation on these im- 
ports. 

Just what influences at the last mo- 
ment secured the elimination of the im- 
port limitation imposed in the oil com- 
pact bill, have not been made public. 
Apparently such influences were at work. 
Few Washington observers believe that 
these can prevent action by Congress 
early in 1936 to protect the domestic pe- 
troleum industry against competition 
with cheap foreign oil. It is noteworthy 
that neither at the hearing on the Thom- 
as oil bill, which contained an import 
limitation, which was held by the Senate 
Committee on Mines and Mining, nor 
during any discussions on the floor of 
either House or Senate in regard to oil 
legislation, was there any open objec- 
tion to the imposition of some clear- 
cut limitation on these imports. The 
sentiment in favor of giving the domestic 
industry a fair chance in the home mar- 
kets was too pronounced for anyone pub- 
licly to attack this limitation. Oil had 
played too large a part in the reemploy- 
ment program. It had been the first in- 
dustry to show signs of recovery. More 
than one governmental agency had point- 
ed to the impetus given the recovery pro- 
gram by the petroleum industry. Open 
propaganda in favor of imports, there- 
fore, would not have been politic. Never- 
theless, the import limitation was dropped 
from the bill. 


One argument that was offered by 
some who were apologetic for this fail- 
ure to secure the domestic industry 
against foreign oil was that this limita- 
tion will be written into a general oil bill 
_for the consideration of Congress at the 
coming session. Those who held this 
view stated that they believed a mistake 
had been made in the adoption of the 
Connally hot oil bill since the early pas- 


sage of that measure had made it very 


difficult to secure the passage of a gen- 
eral oil bill which, at that time, was fav- 
ored by large numbers in both branches 
of Congress. It was thought highly prob- 
able that if Congress also passed, as part 
of the oil compact measure, a provision 
definitely limiting imports that some of 
the arguments in favor of a general oil 
bill would be eliminated. This theory, 
however, was not held by those who were 
pressing very strongly for the adoption 
of positive import regulation, outstanding 
among these being the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America. 


It may be that the importers them- 
selves are largely responsible for the in- 
creased discontent with the situation in 
regard to imported petroleum products. 
They voluntarily made an agreement in 
March, 1933, to restrict the imports to 
the daily average for the last six months 


By H. B. Fell, Executive Vice-President 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 


of 1932. While at that time it was as- 
sumed that the daily average of those 
imports was 108,000 bbls., the exact sta- 
tistics show that it was really 105,882, in- 
cluding fuel oil for supplies for vessels. 
That agreement has been continuausly 
violated. During 1933, instead of the daily 
average being approximately that which 
prevailed in the last six months of 1932, 
it was 123,882 bbls., in 1934 it was 121,- 
831 bbls. For the first six months of 
1935, it was 126,817. In July it dropped 
to 95,332, only to rise in August to 157,- 
609. These figures include imports for 
supplies for vessels but do not include 
imports in bond for re-export. This con- 
tinued excess of imports over agreed 
amounts has impressed upon large num- 
bers in the industry the need of legisla- 
tion which shall clearly define the amount 
of these imports which may be admitted 
to the country if the domestic industry 
is ever to know relief from the fear of 
a devastating inundation from abroad. 

The imposition of the excise tax has 
not furnished to the industry that ade- 
quate protection which was hoped. As 
will be recalled, Congress reduced the 
amount of the tax requested to 21 cents 
per barrel on crude oil, fuel and gas oil, 
and various liquid derivatives, imposing 
a tax of 2% cents a gallon on gasoline 
and motor fuel, and four cents a gallon 
on lubricating oils. These taxes practi- 
cally eliminated the importations of gaso- 
line and motor fuel. They greatly re- 
duced the importations of lubricating oil. 
They did not, however, greatly affect 
other importations. 

Some influences secured the passage of 
an act eliminating from these excise taxes 
imports of fuel oil and lubricating oil for 
“supplies to vessels.” This exemption 
was adopted by Congress at a time when 
the industry in general was concerned 
with the passage of the NIRA and work 
preparatory to the code. It is under- 
stood that a large number of members 
of -Congress voted for the measure in 
which this exemption was included with- 
out noting the effect this would have up- 
on the industry, some of them not even 
realizing that this exemption was hidden 
away in the amendments to the Revenue 
Act which had been reported by a Sen- 
ate Committee. 

Some importers are now claiming that 
fuel oil for supplies to vessels should be 
counted as imports for re-export. They 
ignore the fact that the Supreme Court 
has held otherwise. These imports have 
been mounting steadily until today they 


ee 


constitute a very considerable element in 
the import statistics. During the last 
six months of 1932, the daily average of 
imports for supplies to vessels was 6835, 
In 1933, it rose to 18,099; in 1934, to 
21,013. For the first six months of 1935, 
it was 29,180; while for August, 1935, 
the last month for which figures are 
made available by the United States Tar. 
iff Commission, these imports reached a 
total average of 63,679. 

Imports of foreign petroleum, natural- 
ly, reach the Atlantic seaboard in large 
quantities. This section, because of the 
density of population, constitutes the 
cream of the domestic market. Nowhere 
else in such compact territory do sales 
of petroleum products reach such a high 
figure. This highly desirable market is 
partially supplied by the foreign oils and 
their products. Even Pennsylvania, the 
cradle of the American petroleum indus- 
try, is today facing that competition on 
the part of the alien products, while a 
pipe line may soon carry into the very 
heart of Pennsylvania oil sections the 
cheap foreign oil and its product. 

Statistics generally available to the in- 
dustry have not revealed this situation 
clearly. Until the Bureau of Mines in 
the July issue of its Petroleum Statement 
began segregating fuel oil for supplies to 
vessels, practically all the statistics with- 
in easy reach of the industry erroneous- 
ly listed these fuel oil imports. Ofttimes 
they were improperly included in the 
amount of oil imported “for manufacture 
and for re-export.” This is still the case 
with the statistics issued by the American 
Petroleum Institute, in spite of protests 
which have been made to that organiza- 
tion. No one objects to the importation 
of foreign petroleum “for manufacture 
and for re-export.” This petroleum, 
brought into this country in bond, af- 
fords employment to American labor in 
the refining and processing necessary for 
the re-export of its products. It does 
not enter into competition with domestic 
petroleum. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with fuel oil for supplies to vessels. 
That very positively does compete with 
domestic products so effectually that it 
has usurped the major portion of this 
market. 

There is a new phase to the import 
situation which may be fraught with 
menace to the domestic industry, espe- 
cially that portion of the industry which 
is on either the Atlantic or the Pacific 
seaboard. This is the expected increase 
in the importation of asphaltic bearing 
oils. Although Congress, in its attempts 
to promote the recovery of American 
industry very definitely provided, in the 
expenditures of very large appropriations 
made for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to American labor, that only arti- 
cles of domestic origin should be used, 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, taking advantage of certain 
discretion intended to be exercised in 
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emergencies or unusual situations, has 
exempted asphalt from this requirement. 
In this, the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury follows the example set some 
time ago by the Bureau of Public Roads 
which made a similar exemption from a 
similar statutory provision. If those deal- 
ing in foreign asphaltic products take 
advantage of this exemption, as it is na- 
tural to expect that they will, then large 
importations of asphaltic oils may be ex- 
pected since the exemption only applies 
to asphalt produced in this country from 
the foreign oils. After this asphalt has 
been produced, the by-products must find 
a market somewhere in this country, 
competing with the domestic products. 
This means that a considerable portion 
of the domestic industry will have to 
compete with these by-products which 
are likely to be available at prices much 
below those current for the domestic ar- 
ticles. 

Propaganda has been issued attempting 
to justify excessive imports, asserting 
that they are keeping within the terms 
of the agreement to limit importations to 
the daily average of the last six months 
of 1932, and further holding that the 
enormous amounts of fuel oil which are 
imported as “supplies to vessels” are not 
imports at all. 

During the session of Congress which 
has just closed, few of the members of 
either branch had leisure to study care- 
fully the very full and detailed hearings 
reported by the Cole Investigating Com- 
mittee. After the facts brought out in 
those hearings are brought to the atten- 
tion of members of Congress, it seems 
most likely that when Congress reas- 
sembles one of the principal items on its 
program will be positive action on the 
import limitation which came so close to 
passing during the previous session. 


Only a few firms are engaged in the 
importation of foreign petroleum or its 
products. While their number is small, 
their resources and their influence are 
both very large. Whether those resources 
and whether that influence will be suf- 
ficient to counter-balance the weight of 
the domestic industry at the coming ses- 
sion is a very serious question. The 
answer to that question depends upon the 
industry itself. During the time of the 
largest consumption of petroleum pro- 
ducts in this country, domestic producers 
either voluntarily or by state regulation 
curtailed their production. During much 
of that period the importers increased 
their importations. Carrying the burden 
of heavy taxation, with increased em- 
ployment lists due to their attempt to 
distribute employment as widely as pos- 
sible, and with enlarged wage scales, the 
domestic industry was naturally unable 
to compete on an equal basis with im- 
ports. The resulting limitation of pro- 
duction not only reduced the consump- 
tive power of the industry and its em- 
ployees in the oil producing states, but it 
reduced the public revenues in those 
states and the tax receipts of the federal 
government. As a result, cheap foreign 
oil was one of the principal factors in 
supplying the increased market during the 
period when our consumption of petrol- 
eum products broke all records. If the 
industry does not wish this situation to 
be repeated in the coming years, it will 
be necessary for it to prove itself much 
more responsive to leadership in opposi- 
tion to excess imports. 
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The A. P. |. Convention 


HE OCCASION of the American Petroleum Insti- 
Taxes meeting in Los Angeles may be an historic 

event in oil history. We hope that thoughts of the 
future, its prospects, new policies to meet new condi- 
tions, and a frank disposition to recognize the fact that 
what is past is past, will characterize the meeting. We 
look forward with,interest to what President Byles 
will have to say in his annual address. 

Certainly it appears to us that this meeting has the 
potentiality of being the most important the Institute 
has yet held. With the years of under-consumption 
near their end, the revival of business and of the de- 
mand for petroleum and its products returning, with 
the period of Federal control definitely ended and the 
industry again “on its own,” the problems to be solved 
at this time are numerous and the solution of each may 
have momentous consequences. 

Revival of all lines of business is what the oil in- 
dustry must rely upon to restore its own prosperity. 
Everyone in the ranks should study what he can ac- 
complish along this line, not only as director and ex- 
ecutive of his own company but in every line in which 
he may be able to do anything helpful, be it ever so 
little. Many leaders of the oil industry may have per- 
sonal connections with other industries, sometimes as 
directors of companies, sometimes as_ stockholders. 
Some possess political influence. Some have relatives 
and personal friends who may be in such positions and 
whom they can influence. 

On its technical side, the program for this session 
appears to us to be a fine one. We base this judgment 
upon the list of papers scheduled and the advance 
copies of such of them as we have received. 

We believe that some action ought to be taken to 
check the mounting flood of foreign imports into the 
Atlantic Coast area, and to force the government to 
abandon its vicious policy of allowing the use of as- 
phalt made from foreign crude in the building of high- 





ways under a program ostensibly adopted in the inter- 
est of business revival and the increased employment 
of American workers. Use of 100% American asphalt 
would open more wells in California and in all areas 
where asphalt-base crude is produced, and cause new 
ones to be drilled, thus giving employment to more 
American workmen. Transportation of this crude 
would employ American tankers and crews. Such a 
course would increase both Federal and state tax re- 
turns and base them upon new business instead of 
upon the existing over-burdened structure. The use of 
South American and Mexican crude gives these taxes 
to foreign governments, employs but an exceedingly 
small number of Americans in executive places and in 
the highest grades of mechanical work, while giving 
to natives of these foreign countries all other labor, 
and allowing Europeans to take away part of the limit- 
ed work that has been given Americans. 

Where does the Institute propose to meet in 1936 
and in future years? Permanent fixing of the annual 
meeting place in Chicago, desired by some, will be a 
great mistake. If such a policy has been decided upon 
it should be reversed at this session. The meeting in 
Dallas last year, this year’s session in California, the 
previcus meeting in Houston, all have gone far to make 
the Institute a national body and to give it increased 
prestige, membership and influence which it will furth- 
er enhance by meeting in various cities, such as New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and others. The first two are important oil 
centers, New York and Philadelphia refining centers 
and leading ports for foreign shipments, and both are 
also large centers of consumption. Chicago will bea 
good place for some meetings, but not all, to be held. 
Permanent localization of meetings in any one city will 
inevitably cost the Institute in membership, national 
prestige and influence. 
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report by 
Colonel Foster, the A. P. I. Convention 
which begins on Monday, will undoubted- 
ly be the largest A. P. I. Convention held 


in this state since 1926. Delegates are 
swarming in from all parts of the coun- 
try, and some of the better behaved ones 
are even coming in without swarming. 


The report states that Los Angeles ho- 
tels are being taxed to the limit, which, 
of course, immediately places them in the 
same category as gasoline, incomes, and 
the people. 


Arrangements are all completed to take 
care of an unusually large gathering, but 
the housing committee is still shy a few 
sound-proof rooms for the “Sweet Ade- 
line” quartettes. 


Only one transportation accident has 
marred the proceedings so far. Wendell 
Thayer reports that a Tulsa delegate 
sprained his wrist trying to thumb a 
westbound Packard. 


Cy Rubel, program chairman of the 
field and production group, states that 
many fine papers will be read—and some 
magazines that are not so good. 


In this connection, Carl Young makes a 
special plea for strict observance of the 
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time schedule, and to the neophytes ex- 
plains that the most enjoyable moment in 
the meetings is that brief interval of time 
just after the speaker has been intro- 
duced, and just before everybody starts to 
cough, 


Addresses will be given on every phase 
of the oil business, and the local boys 
will furnish the addresses of a few blondes 
to delegates who are interested. 


It should perhaps be pointed out to 
the eastern delegates that ear muffs are 
not normally necessary in California dur- 
ing the winter months, but a good tight 
fitting pair might be used to advantage 
on this occasion, 





Harry Blakeslee, who has _ evidently 
been out here before, advises the delegates 
who visit Los Angeles night spots not to 
be unduly alarmed when their coats are 
whisked away from them. The garment, 
he says, can be bought back at quite a 
reasonable figure. 


And now a bedtime tale from Frank 
Coyle: once there was an oil worker who 
went to an A. P. I. convention with a 
thirst for knowledge. He didn’t acquire 
much knowledge, but the thirst came in 
handy. 


That, of course, was long years ago. 
An A. P. I. Convention in these times is 
really a serious affair, and nobody even 
plays golf during the meetings any more, 
although a game remotely resembling 
golf seems to have quite a following. 


After all, as Lacy Walker has always 
contended, an A. P. I. Convention is 
like a sausage machine. You get out of 
it just exactly what you put in, only 
you'd never recognize it. 


We had almost forgotten Colonel Fos- 
ter’s final injunction: If, due to the 
shortage of accommodations, two dele- 
gates are obliged to occupy the same 
feather bed, ethics of the industry de- 
mand that they change places frequently 
during the night, so that each may share 
the feather for the same length of time. 


Also, you may rise with the lark in 
your own bailiwick, but for your own 
good we advise that during the conven- 
tion you ignore the early morning swal- 
low. 





Mrs, Ralph J. Reed, who officiated at 
the registration desk at the last California 
convention in 1926, will again officiate in 
the same capacity, at the very same desk, 
and undoubtedly in the same efficient 
manner. Mrs. Reed will find out where 
all the delegates came from, and will 

ave the unusual privilege of telling them 
where to go. 





QUESTIONS 


(For answers see below to left ) 


Is there any safe tool for enlarg 


“Se 
the diameter of a drilled 





Ed Leabow is going around on crutches 
with one foot wrapped up like an over- 
size tamale, but he vigorously denies the 
allegation that the injury was caused by 
the closing of a roll top desk. 


Ed is hopping mad over the whole 
thing. 


Red Hardison, who is now quartered in 
the snowdrifts of Wyoming, wishes to 
make public acknowledgment of a suit of 
red flannels sent to him by some sym- 
pathetic but unknown _ individual. He 
requests the donors not to use Primo Ca- 
nera for a model next time, as he has 
had to wear the flannels over his work- 
ing clothes, and is afraid that he might 
be mistaken for a communist. 


Before we conclude, it would perhaps 
be well to mention that the weather man 
predicts rain for the period of the con- 
vention, so delegates would be wise to 
go after inside rooms. 


And borrowing a corkscrew obviates 
the necessity of a formal introduction. 


We have often wondered if the A. P. I. 
has a registered coat of arms, and in 
case not, we beg to offer the following 
suggestion: The design to be in the 
form of a fishtail bit, showing a driller 
couchant in a field of gules, and a farmer 
rampant in a field of buckwheat, the 
whole to be topped with a scroll bearing 
the legend, “Hic Haec Hoc Hujus Hujus 
Hujus”. 





This would add dignity or something to 
the organization, and would keep us all 
up on our Latin declensions. 


Here we conclude by bidding the dele- 
gates hearty welcome, and assuring them 
we feel highly honored that they chose 
the struggling little town of Los Angeles 
as the meeting place of such an august 
institution. 


Oil is well!—R. S. 
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Eastern New Mexico Said To Be 
Potential Oil Land In Permian Stratum 


While New Mexico is geologically one 
of the oldest of the oil producing states, 
it is one of the last to receive any seri- 
ous attention in the matter of develop- 
ment. When all of Texas was still sub- 
merged, New Mexico already had her 
nose above the water and the accumula- 
tion of organic matter from the remains 
of marine life and plants, which seems to 
be the basis of oil accumulation, was in 
progress along the shore lines of the an- 
cient seas. When Texas first came up 
out of the briny deep it was not only to 
gaze upon a large body of water to the 
southward but it also looked northward 
and to the northeast on a great sea in 
what is commonly known as the great 
Permian Basin, including parts of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. It is along the former shore 
lines of this ancient basin that the major 
portion of oil production in the Mid-Con- 
tinent area has been developed. This, 
coupled with the extensive production de- 
veloped around the Gulf Coast, is mute 
testimony of the fact that shore processes 
on the ancient seas is the father of most 
of the oil. This theory is brilliantly eluci- 
dated by Wallace E. Pratt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Humble Oil & Refining Co., in a 
paper recently published by The Oil & 
Gas Journal. 

Now, the western shore line of the 
Permian Basin must have traversed most 
of the eastern side of New Mexico, on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Certainly the production in Lea 
county comes from the Permian limes, 
and the few unsuccessful wildcats drilled 
have been widely enough scattered to 
show the presence of these limes up and 
down the eastern side of the state. Many 
of these so-called “dry holes” had show- 
ings of both oil and gas, and we there- 
fore suggest the probability that all of 
eastern New Mexico is potential territory 
for oil reserves in the Permian formations. 
In much of this territory, no doubt the 
formations of the Pennsylvanian age will 
lie too deeply embedded for economical 
development, but further westward in the 
eastern area of New Mexico as the forma- 
tions rise in their approach to the moun- 
tains, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that Pennsylvanian pay should also be 
developed. ° A well recently drilled by the 
Starr-Kennedy Oil Co. near Las Vegas, 
in San Miguel county, which shut down 
at 5100 ft. with three strings of tools in 
the hole, and no money in the treasury, 
had an estimated 500,000 c.f. of petroleum 
gas in the top of the Pennsylvanian, at 
approximately 4800 ft. Another Penn- 
sylvanian test has been started on a well- 
defined surface structure on the Cabra 
Springs Ranch in southern San Miguel 
county. It is temporarily shut down at 
4100 ft., but the completion of one of 
these deep tests will, sooner or later, we 
believe, add great value to the potenti- 
alities of eastern New Mexico for pro- 
duction from the formiations of an older 
age. 

There is every indication that most of 
New Mexico is underlain by the Pennsyl- 
vanian formations. They outcrop on the 
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Guadalupe Mountains in the southeastern 
portion of the state, as they also do on 
the Sandia Mountains, east of Albuquer- 
que, in the central portion of the state; 
they are exposed in Mora Canyon, north 
of Las Vegas, and in the northwestern 
corner of the state, two Pennsylvanian 
producers have been drilled by the Con- 
tinental Oil Co., on the Rattlesnake Struc- 
ture in the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
on which structure the Continental has 
for years enjoyed good production from 
the Cretaceous formations at very shal- 
low depth. These two Pennsylvanian 
wells were drilled to approximately 6700 
ft. and have been consistent producers of 
high grade oil, 40 to 43 gravity. The first 
well was completed in April, 1929, for 
800 bbls. initial production; the second 
well was completed in the summer of 
1932 for 600 bbls. initial production. The 
two wells have produced to date some- 
thing over 425,000 bbls. Continental is 
at this time showing its faith in the pro- 
ductivity of the Pennsylvanian series by 
drilling a deep wildcat on the southeastern 
edge of the San Juan Basin, the location 
being on the Evans Ranch, about 50 
miles northwest of Albuquerque. At this 
writing the well is down to approximately 
4400 ft., with a fishing job. If the Con- 
tinental development on this Evans 
Ranch proves successful, there are a 
whole string of well-defined surface struc- 
tures on the eastern rim of the San Juan 
Basin (where the Cretaceous has eroded 
away) and in Valencia and Socorro coun- 
ties which will justify development. The 
same may be said of Otero county. In 
addition to this, San Juan and McKinley 
counties of the San Juan Basin contain 
numerous. structures as yet untested 
which have possibilities for the light oil 
production of the Cretaceous formations. 
This oil, the major portion of which in 
the San Juan is now being produced from 
the Dakota sand, runs around 60 gravity, 
and the impelling influence which caused 
the Continental to test the deep pay was 
in a search for oil of heavier gravity to 
mix with this light Dakota oil. 

The areas we have described above are 
very extensive and thus far only a small 
percentage have been tested for oil and 
gas possibilities, but within this consider- 
able domain there is much logic for the 
theory that it contains many oil pools, 
some of them large, which have not yet 
been “uncorked.” This exploratory work 
will necessarily take years of time and 
millions of money. Some wildcatters will 

ave the misfortune of drilling into the 
granite tops of New Mexico’s submerged 
mountains, but this hard luck will only 
serve to point the way to some other 
operator who will make his location out 
in the open and will drill into the pay, 
so that eventually modern geological 
methods in connection with the bit will 
define and open all of the now unknown 
pools. When this time comes, New Mex- 
ico will. probably be the leading oil pro- 
ducing state of the union. It is predicted 
that in the very near future, oil discovery 
in the United States will begin to lag 
seriously behind consumption, so it is 
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reasonable to expect that exploratory 
work in New Mexico will soon be great- 
ly intensified. Within the past few years 
heavy leasing of oil and gas rights with. 
in the state has occurred. Practically ey. 
ery major company of the United States 
is participating in this campaign, as are 
also scores and scores of big independent 
operators. The Standard Oil group alone 
holds leases and government prospecting 
permits on more than 1,000,000 acres in 
New Mexico. 


Very orderly development is now in 
progress in the state. When East Texas 
was running wild, when Oklahoma City 
was on a rampage, and while California 
has been going on its periodical sprees of 
over-production, New Mexico has relig- 
iously observed proration and none of its 
operators has at any time been guilty of 
running hot oil, This orderly develop- 
ment is attracting to the state a high 
class of oilmen; the best in the United 
States. The state’s daily allowable pro. 
duction at this time is 60,000 bbls., against 
an estimated potential production in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 bbls. of oil daily; a very 
excellent showing in view of the smail 
percentage of land yet tested. When it is 
considered that good commercial produc. 
tion has developed in the northwest cor- 
ner of the state and heavy production has 
been “uncorked” in the state’s southeast 
corner, with about six hundred miles in- 
tervening between these two districts, 
largely untested, anyone can see that the 
potentialities for oil in New Mexico are 
tremendous. 

New Mexico is also developing a very 
good market for gas. Most of the larger 
cities in the state are now using natural 
gas and it is being piped to considerable 
distances outside of the state, even as far 
as Cananea, Mexico. Phoenix and Dou- 
glas, Arizona, El Paso, Texas, and many 
intervening towns are now enjoying the 
use of New Mexico gas. 


A new and interesting development has 
occurred in New Mexico from the search 
for oil, and that has been the striking of 
carbon dioxide gas in commercial quanti- 
ties in the counties of Torrance, Harding, 
Union and Mora. This is the gas from 
which dry ice is manufactured, and an 
experimental plant erected in Torrance 
county, with daily capacity of 15 tons— 
seems very successful as it is claimed it 
has developed a market in excess of its 
ability to produce and is now planning 
to double the capacity of the plant. This 
is merely mentioned as evidence of the 
fact that in New Mexico a test for oil 
may fail and yet pay off from one of the 
other great natural resources of the state. 
It will be remembered that a test for 
oil resulted in the opening of the great 
potash deposits in the southeast portion 
of the state which are now being suc- 
cessfully mined and are now considered 
the greatest potash reserves in the Unit- 
ed States. It might also be added that 
the drilling of several different wildcats 
has resulted in the developing of artesian 
water in areas where there was plenty 
of good land upon which to use it. 
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Disposal Of Bahrein 
Crude Not Yet Settled 


No definite understanding was reached 
during the recent Bahrein oil conferences 
in the east, according to advices. Al- 
though President K. R. Kingsbury of 
Standard of California returned early last 
week from the conference, he has made 
no comment and this is taken to con- 
firm eastern reports that no conclusions 
were effected. 


Conferences dealing with the interna- 
tional oil situation were held in New York 
following the arrival Oct. 15 of Andrew 
Agnew, a director of Shell Transport & 
Trading Co., Ltd. During his visit, Mr. 
Agnew conferred with officials of Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum and 
Mr. Kingsbury who returned immedi- 
ately after their close to the Coast, while 
Mr. Agnew is reported to have proceeded 
to Washington. 


While no official statement was made 
public relative to their import, eastern 
advices said that the conferences re- 
volved around the Japanese-Manchukuoan 
situation, where foreign oil companies are 
under onerous restrictions, and to the 
disposal of Bahrein Island and Arabian 
oil produced by Standard of California. 
The latter would be handled in the world 
markets by the leading international oil 
companies—Royal Dutch-Shell, Standard- 
Vacuum and Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. 
Provision would have to be made for 
the taking of at least 20,000 to 25,000 
bbls. of crude from the Persian Gulf 
properties of the California company. 


It was pointed out in New York that 
Mr. Agnew would probably have to re- 
fer the results of the recent discussions 
to Sir Henri Deterding, general manag- 
ing director of the Royal Dutch Co., and 
a director of Shell, and Sir John Cad- 
man, chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. in London. 
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THE OIL MAN KNOWS 
That altho two ropes may look alike, 
experience proves that Tubbs Marine 
Grade Oil Well Cordage will always 
give the maximum of service. 


Sold by 
Clarke-MacGregor, Inc. 
Tunnell, Wood & Neilan, Inc. 
Wilson Pipe Co. 


TUBBS 


Cordage Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MILLS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA CRUDE OIL PRICES—Effective Oct. 31, 1935 





PRICE PER BARREL IN FIELDS INDICATED 
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60 cents for 11—13.9 gravities. 


ng. General Petroleum posts 
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Contented, Well-Paid 
Workmen Greatest of Assets 


Future plans of the International As- 
sociation of Oil Field, Gas Well and Re- 
finery Workers of America are well de- 
fined and important. History is also im- 
portant as it is the lamp of experience 
that guides our footsteps. It is not our 
purpose, however, to dwell upon the past 
but rather to look to the future, for our 
immediate plans and the execution of our 
policies lie before us and so rapid is 
the march of events that we are continu- 
ously confronted by new conditions and 
new problems. Plans may change with 
new problems and situations but we can 
and do hold fast to principles and poli- 
cies. That is a fixed and stable feature 
of our program. 

It is our intent to keep in the fore- 
front of modern economic thought and 
development. Every new development in 
the petroleum industry comes immedi- 
ately under our purview and we are con- 
stantly watching to see where any event 
impinges on the relationship between em- 
ployer and the workers. Our policy is to 
make and keep our organization an insti- 
tution for the preservation of peace and 
amicable relations between executives and 
workers. 


No greater good can come to the oil 
industry than to establish an amicable re- 
lationship between companies and their 
workers. There is a growing under- 
standing of this on the part of both 
parties. 

Organized workers who have had the 
advantage of our experience, who have 
leaders with cool heads as well as sym- 
pathetic hearts, who read and understand 
more and more the desirability of good 
relationship, good feeling and mutual 
confidence between men and their em- 
ployers, are of great value in the indus- 
try. Employers who realize that this 
mutual understanding, amicable relation- 
ship and goodwill is a priceless asset to 
them are the ones who have a great bur- 
den of apprehension and worry lifted 
from them. 

It is out of this realization that there 
are great advantages to both parties to 
recognize the mutuality of interests that 
we have been able to negotiate and com- 
plete agreements with some of the larg- 
tes petroleum companies in the world. 

Under these agreements we are work- 
ing with complete accord. The rights 
of both parties are clearly-and specifically 
stated in each agreement. So far as is 
humanly possible we have eliminated the 
undesirable situation where some party 
on either side, some committee or group 
of workers, or some foreman or super- 
intendent far from the home office can 
construe or interpret clauses of these 
agreements to their own advantage or to 
the other fellow’s disadvantage. 

In order to arrive at this highly de- 
sirable situation we had to have experi- 
ence and that has enabled us to find the 
causes of friction and disturbance. 

It was discovered that one cause for 
dissatisfaction was that a foreman or 
superintendent who possibly felt that the 
agreements had been reached between the 
union and its workers without his par- 
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ticipation and his advice, and thus re- 
sented any small restraint on his author- 
ity, began encroachments and violations 
of the agreement. In such cases there 
have been false interpretations placed on 
clauses and the agreements temporarily 
misconstrued. 

We have remedied that. The few men 
in positions of executive power have come 
to recognize the value of contented work- 
ers, receiving fair wages on reasonable 
hours and with complete confidence in 
the tenure of their jobs. That reduces 
the friction to a minimum and there is, 
under our agreement, no place for petty 
tyranny or persecution. 

We have in the region of sixty of these 
agreements. They run from the largest 
petroleum companies in the country down 
to the comparatively small ones. We 
have recently renewed and extended some 
agreements that have run a year. In 
every case the negotiations have been 
conducted in the most amicable manner. 
In every case our standing has been 
strengthened and our agreements im- 
proved. 

An instance of this was recently when 
we had to consider the matter of an ex- 
tension of our agreement with one of 
the largest American companies. The 
conference lasted several days. Heads 
of Workmen’s Committees from three 
large oil and refinery centers, secretaries 
of several locals, three international offi- 
cers and four executives and the counsel 
for the company participated. Moot ques- 
tions were tackled. Differences were 
brought to the fore-front and there were 
at times warm exchanges, but at all times 
good feeling followed and at the end 
there were expressions of goodwill and 
mutual respect and confidence. 

This situation seems ideal from the 
standpoint of mutual benefit and_har- 
mony. 

There are employers who have not yet 
understood the desirability of getting the 
relationship with their workers on a basis 
such as I have outlined. There is a 
feeling on the part of the uninformed 
that every move toward organization of 
the workers is a move that threatens their 
profits. They overlook many points of 
great importance and most unfortunately 
overlook the broad aspects of the indus- 
trial-financial-economic and social situa- 
tion, 

It is an inescapable fact that the great- 
est, steadiest and most continuous cash 
market in the world is that constituted 
by the American workers. They are the 
greatest goods consumers. They buy 
each week up to the capacity of their 
pay checks. Steady employment of the 
American workers at a fair wage forms 
the greatest market in the world for auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, food, clothing and all 
manufactured products. 

This fact does not always seem to pene- 
trate the intellect of some employers. 


Against Communism 


Short-sighted manufacturers lose view 
of so simple yet so fundamental a fact as 
that. They may seek to save a few 
dollars by paying lower wages and they 
thus enter the vicious circle that helped 
to strangle trade and commerce and 
plunged us into the depression that left 
over 15,000,000 able workers high and dry 
on the rocks of unemployment. 

With billions of dollars of purchasing 
power thus cut off, the depression grew 
worse until at times it seemed that this 
country faced the most perilous hour of 
its existence. Revolution was a dread 
word but it was on the tongues of mil- 
lions. 

An important phase of the modern sit- 
uation not entirely understood by some 
employers and some of the larger oil 
concerns is the solution of the problem 
that confronts them with the increasing 
activities of the Communists. This group 
of revoluntionaries is bent upon seizing 
power through the destruction of the reg- 
ular labor organizations and the setting 
up of their own Moscow controlled units. 
That, they declare, is the long step to- 
ward getting in a position to paralyze all 
industry and all production as a prelim- 
inary step to violent overthrow of the 
government. With industry in their 
power, they could control the industrial 
production and have the country at their 
mercy. What some of the employers, 
large and small, are overlooking, is the 
fact that the regular labor unions, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, are the only force in the country 
today who are in a position to defend in- 
dustry against this menace. 

There is no other effective policing 
power. There is no other means of re- 
sisting their insidious encroachment. 
Some heads of large oil companies have 
told us that they were informed as to 
some of the activities of communist cells 
and they expressed alarm but they were 
utterly helpless in the situation. They had 
no plan to combat the activities of this 
destructive organization. They are con- 
fused, bewildered, and at a loss as to 
what to do. The remedy is before their 
eyes, for the only force to combat the 
subversive activities in their own plants 
is that offered by well organized, well 
conducted labor unions. We can keep 
that element from gaining foothold in 
our Own organization and when individ- 
uals succeed in getting in they are ex- 
posed and thrown out. That has hap- 
pened a number of times and has been 
the case here in California. 

This does not mean we do not have 
trouble with them. We have plenty of 
it and we must be on the alert all the 
time. Their propaganda is insidious and 
to men who lack experience, they are 
plausible and convincing but they in- 
variably betray themselves, and we have 
trouble but they are expelled and exposed. 
Under property circumstances we could 
protect the employers in any plant. This 
protection is fairly well established in the 
case of companies with whom we have 
agreements. 

Troubles of that character have in- 
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creased and will increase under the re- 
cent orders from Moscow to the effect 
that Communists in this country are to 
abandon the plan of attempting to or- 
ganize labor unions under their banners. 
They are ordered to disband such groups 
and seek admission in the regular unions, 
get as many members in as possible and 
then seek to destroy from within. This 
is not new but it is serious and we are 
doing our utmost to combat them and 
we are probably meeting with more suc- 
cess than any other international union. 
We know the proper methods and we 
are not afraid to employ them. 

Our plans and policies are definitely de- 
fined. For the good of the oil industry 
and the workers we are going ahead 
with this organization. The nearer we 
come to having 100% membership in any 


plant the closer we are to an agreement 
that brings workers and employers into 
perfect accord, promotes efficiency and 
peaceful relations. 

The day cannot be far away when 
all employers will see the advantage of 
this plan. 

Those who manufacture any sort of 
product will understand that the greatest 
consumer’s market lies in the workers; 
that the way to keep up reasonable prices 
and a steady demand for their output is 
for them and other employers to pay 
good wages. 


This means they will get into their 
minds that the road to recovery and to a 
complete recovery lies in the realization 
that the Nation’s greatest asset is the 
well paid worker steadily employed. 


Arizona Offers Oil Possibilities 
In Two Areas, According To University 


Arizona has never produced commercial 
oil or gas, but dependence upon other 
states for fuel has encouraged prospect- 
ing. However, except for the Benedum 
& Trees well drilled to some 2600 ft. near 
Willcox, Cochise county, in the south- 
eastern part of the state, all drilling has 
been done by companies often poorly fi- 
nanced and formed and managed by per- 
sons entirely inexperienced in oil. Trivial 
quantities have been produced by resi- 
dents of Willcox from crude “grass roots” 
wells and used by themselves, and oil 
traces are reported as having been found 
in a railroad water well. Nevertheless, no 
oil of value has been found in tests car- 
ried to depths ranging from a few hun- 
dred feet to 4110 within a radius of 50 
miles of Willcox. The University of 
Arizona in its 1931 bulletin declared pros- 
pects poor. 

The University holds that a “legitimate 
wildcat” field exists in the Whetstone 
Mountains, Santa Cruz county, near the 
Mexican border. Its 1931 bulletin says: 
“The southwest and north flanks of the 
Whetstone Mountains, the southwest 
flanks of the Huachuca Mountains, and 
all sides of the Empire Mountains are 
made up of thick sections of marine Cre- 
taceous shales, sandstones and conglom- 
erates with a few lenticular limestone 
beds. In the Whetstone Mountains, the 
base of the section is composed of about 
10,000 ft. of black shales, some of which 
are overlaid by several thousand feet of 
white, coarse-grained sandstone with red 
shale partings. This series in the Whet- 
stone Mountains is very little altered by 
mountain-building forces and only slight- 
ly intruded by rhyolite prophyry sills in 
the lower part of the section. Very little 
faulting occurs. The while series in the 
Whetstones dips generally to the south- 
west, but, towards the top of the section, 
on the western edge of the foothills, the 
beds flatten and have been arched into a 
nosing anticline plunging westward, the 
axis of which strikes east and west. The 
length of this structure is about two 
miles and the maximum breadth one mile. 
Ideal conditions for the accumulation of 
gas or oil prevail here.” 

Business conditions in 1932 halted the 
organization of a company to test this 
area. The death of Carl Shader of Los 
Angeles, the promoter, prevented revival 
of the project this year. 


In the northeast corner of Arizona, the 
southeast of Utah, the southwest of Colo- 
rado and the northwest of New Mexico, 
there are signs pointing to oil possibili- 
ties in four adjoining states. South of 
Holbrook there exists a large monoclinal 
fold where the University of Arizona de- 
clares “structural conditions are quite fav- 
orable.” Wells have been drilled, not all 
on the main structure, with somewhat 
encouraging results in that a little gas 
or oil was encountered in some. While 
disappointing, the results were non-con- 
clusive. The Holbrook fold is described 
by the University as “a major structural 
feature of the region which extends in a 
southeasterly direction from between 
Clear and Chevelon Creeks, south of the 
railroad to about 11 miles east of Snow- 
flake, a distance of 50 miles. This struc- 
ture has been tested in only one limited 
part, covering a distance on the strike 
of about 12 miles, and there only by 
two holes. At the points tested, definite 
traces of gas and oil were found 
at various horizons.” 

In northwestern Arizona, north of the 
Grand Canyon, sufficient evidence of the 
possibility of oil exists to have caused 
the U. S. Geological Survey to have the 
area withdrawn from entry for a number 
of years. Except politically, the area is 
rather more a part of Utah than of Ari- 
zona. Limited quantities of oil have been 
developed at trifling depths near Virgin 
City, Washington county, Utah, just 
north of the state lines a small refinery 
has been built and its products are sold 
locally. There are a number of domes 
around St. George, the county seat, suf- 
ficiently attractive to have induced capi- 
tal to attempt their development. To 
date, it is generally agreed that the re- 
sults, while discouraging, have not been 
conclusive. The Utah prospects extend 
into Arizona. However, the University 
of Arizona was not favorably impressed 
thereby. 

Thirty miles northwest of Phoenix a 
well drilled to 3352 ft. reported a trace 
of oil and gas at the bottom. Fourteen 
miles south of Yuma, a well claimed a 
small showing just below 1400 ft. The 
location is just across the Colorado river 
from the California Imperial Valley but a 
long distance from the oil and gas pros- 
pects which some authorities believe may 
exist in that vast area. 
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DON’T 
GAMBLE 


the vast sums of money invested 
in producing oil sands against 
the nominal cost of cleaning out 
efficiently. 


TO KEEP WELLS 
PRODUCING 


Profitably 

The Cavins breaks the 
hardest packed sand bridges 
removing sand, millings and 
aay . — one-third 

e time forme requi 
for this work. a 

The Cavins raises produc- 
tion by removing all loose 
and packed sand and creating 
a larger drainage area, and by 
cleaning the perforations 
thoroughly. 

A model designed especi- 
ally to run inside of 21-inch 
upset tubing easily removes 
sand bridges, eliminating the 
hazard of killing and pulling 
flowing wells. 


It is unequalled asa 
fishing tool. With a 
junk basket or trap at- 
tached ‘to bottom The 
Cavins will easily re- 

over such articles as 
cones, rollers, discs 
slips, and pieces of 
iron, rubber, rope and 


wood. 

The Cavins cleans 
out sand around and 
inside the “fish”: per- 
mitting a socket or 
suitable fishing tool to 
get hold of it. 


Write for illustrated 
bulletin containing de- 
tailed description of 
The Cavins—the most 
valuable protection for 
producing wells. 


THE CAVINS COMPANY 


Cable Address “‘Cavins, Long Beach” 

Foreign Representative R. J. Eiche 
Long Beach, Calif. 2853 Cherry Ave., Phone 414-14 
Bakersfield, Calif. 3800 Chester Ave., Phone 1779-J 
Taft, Calif. 200 Center St., Phone 78 
Goleta, Calif cai - Phone #213 


Santa Paula, Calif. - - ~ Phone 2 
Phone Wayside 1451 
- Phone 753 











Houston, Texas - - 
Kilgore, Texas - - 
Pampa, Texas - - 
oo a 

sas = ~ 
Lyons, Kansas - 
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OIL WELL 
weLcome / CEMENTING SERVICE 
A.P.1. | AVAILABLE DAY & NIGHT 





_A QUARTER - CENTURY 
OF SERVICE TO 
CALIFORNIA’S OIL INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1910, PERKINS has meant unequalled 
cementing service to the Oil Industry. In ex- 
perience, in equipment and in results, PERKINS 
stands supreme in this vitally important phase 
of oil well drilling. 


PERKINS CEMENTING Inc. 


342 PETROLEUM SECURITIES BUILDING - LOS ANGELES 
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PLAY BALL 
with ASSOCIATED 


AGAIN, and for the 10th consecutive 
year, the whole Pacific Coast plays ball 
with Associated — over the air for more 
than 200 hours and over the highways 
driving to the games. 

Through its ten years of football 
broadcasting Associated has made many 


friends and has held them through out- 
standing progress in service and prod- 
ucts. 

For example, if you think all gaso- 
lines are “more or less alike” —if you 
regard driving as just another job — try 
Associated Aviation Ethyl. 


—e 
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‘, a successtul 


convention...aud a 
pleasant visit 


We of Associated Oil Company are especially pleased that the American 
Petroleum Institute is meeting in Los Angeles this November. 


We hope that the convention measures up to what you expect it to 
be. That the serious phase is most constructive—that during “time outs” 
you enjoy yourself to the full. 


And when the convention is over, we suggest that you explore this 
great West of ours. From San Diego to Seattle it will be in autumn prime. 
Mildly warm, clear days; sparkling evenings that add zest to magnificent 
year ‘round scenery. 


Unusual and interesting events are the construction of two great 
bridges on San Francisco Bay, two great dams on the Columbia River— 
at Bonneville, Oregon, and Grand Coulee, Washington. Too, each week- 
end brings outstanding contests on the football gridirons of the West. 
See our games! 


When you drive, we invite you to make use of Smiling Associated 
Service. Touring information, maps, Certified Clean Comfort Stations, 
friendly service. Products that set the pace for motor performance— 
Associated Aviation Ethyl and Flying A Gasoline—and solvent-refined 
Cycol Motor Oil. They make for happier motoring. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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TESTS PROVE TRITON 
STOPS FARBON KNOCKS: 


100,000 mile road tests prove TRITON 
keeps mofors free from excess carbon... 


p” | ANTI-KNOCK reduces or entirely eliminates “pinging” 
ee within a few thousand miles! 


Rae tests made with 12 cars of popular make have 
proved that Triton will cut down excessive carbon 
deposits formed by other oils, and reduce or completely 
eliminate “pinging” within a few thousand miles! They 
proved, also, that if you start a clean motor with Triton 
and any grade of gasoline which prevents knocking at 
that time—+#t will always operate without knocking on that 
same grade of gasoline! (See chart above.) 


Triton is made by Union’s patented PROPANE Sol- 
vent Process. It is 100% pure paraffin- base, entirely free 
from low-grade materials found in other oils. It is more 
stable in use...greatly reduces sludge... has longer life... 
reduces engine wear. 


Make the 3-Months’ Test! 


Try three fillings of Triton, and note, how, with each 
successive oil change, your motor runs smoother, gives 
improved performance. Triton costs only 30c a quart: in 
sealed cans. ‘ 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 76 Gasoline and Triton Motor Oi 


100% PURE PARAFFIN-BASE! 
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Business and Professional Directory 





BEACON GASOLINE 
Kerosene—Distillate—Fuel Oil 
Strictly Independent 
THE CAMINOL CO., LTD. 


1134 Rives-Strong Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


Santa Fe Springs 
Hanford 


Refineries: { 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, INC. 


Underground Surveys ef Off Wells 
Direction Control Service 


FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: 558 

LONG BEACH 
Phome: 429-96 

BAKERSFIELD 
Phone: 2185 

SANTA BARBARA 

Phone 241-76 


J. R. PEMBERTON 
Oil Umpire 


1110 Security Title Insurance Bldg. 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
TRinity 9705 








INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


900 Spring Arcade Bldg. 
TRinity 7466 - Los Angeles 


PATENTS 
AND 


TRADE-MARKS 


CROSBY GAUTHIER 
Counselor at Law. Reg. Patent Attorney. 
Edison Building 601 W. Fifth St. 
Los Angeles - - MUtual 3518 


CALIFORNIA OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


1217 Associated Realty Bldg. 
510 W. 6th Se. 
Michigan 6386 Los Angeles 








THE 
HANCOCK OIL COMPANY 
of 
CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCERS - REFINERS 
MARKETERS 


HONOLULU OIL CORP., Led. 


Matson Bldg. : 215 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


MARTIN VAN COUVERING 
Pserro.sum ENGinzasaR. 
LOS ANGELES 


405 South Hill Street 
Michigan 8781 








THE PETROL 
CORPORATION 


Producers and Refiners 


Petrol Gasoline - Super Petrol Gasoline - 
Kerosene - Fuel Oils - Diesel Oil - Asphalts 
- Road Oils - Lubricating Oils - 
Distillates 


4020 Bandini Blvd. - Los Angeles, Cal. 





HOMER R. DULIN CO. 
Engineers and Weighmasters 
641 East Willow St. - Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone 414-61 


Licensed to Survey Oil Leases 


Licensed to Calibrate 
Oil Storage Tanks, Tank Trucks 
Service Station Tanks, etc. 


Oil Land and Preductien 


K. C. WALLACE 
Specialist 


Kern County Petroleum 
Development 


#S South Hill Street 
TUecker 3617 








CHIKSAN OIL TOOL CO., 
LTD. 

Chiksan Disc Bits 
Chiksan Reamers 
Chiksan Rotary Hose 

Office: 


Fullerton, Calif. 
Phone 1254 





A and O CEMENTING CO. 
1000 E. Hill St. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Telephone 674-115 
Ventura Branch Bakersfield Branch 


Ventura Avenue Highland & Chester 
Phone 5854 Phone 1507 


15 Years*of Practical Experience 


Herb. H. Ausburn F. P. Ausburn 








WALLACE A. SAWDON 
Petroleum Engineer 


WRITER - EDITOR 


Technical Articles - House Magazines 
Brochures - Specialized Publicity 


6862 ALTA LOMA TERRACE 











FOUST’S 
SALES & SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 
Price $5.00 


2377 Linden Ave. - Long Beach 
Phone 431-26 











Patents = Trade Marks 


All inventions submitted held confidential and given personal attention by mem- 


bers of the firm. 


Form “Evidence of Conception” and instructions “Hew to Establish Your 


Rights” —Free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


434 Bowen Building 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 


Washingten, D. C. 
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Bankline Tests Deep 
Guiberson Well 


A production test was scheduled for 
Tuesday in Bankline Oil Co.’s Calumet ~ 
B-1, sec. 3, 3-9, Guiberson Canyon, dye 
east of Shiells Canyon, Ventura county, 
where Texaco recently completed a 210. 
bbl., 36 gravity producer from a depth 
of 3700 ft. 


Calumet B-1 is on the Calumet proper- 
ty, originally the old Guiberson ranch 
where the Guibersons, now prominent 
oil men, were reared. A, dozen shallow 
producers were drilled on the property 
twenty years ago by Calumet Oil Co, 
but the Bankline test is the first drilled 
for a deeper sand. Depth of this test 
is 3634 ft., with a string of 85-inch cas- 
ing set at 3553 ft. Cement was drilled 
out Sunday and a liner set. Crew was 
running tubing Monday and everything 
was in readiness for the test which would 
prove whether or not the paraffin base 
oil found by Texaco in Shiells Canyon 
underlies the adjoining Calumet property. 
The latter test is about 1000 to 1200 ft. 
due east of the Texaco producer which 
was originally drilled to 7500 ft. and was 
formation tested a dozen times before the 
hole was backed up to its present level. 

Bankline holds 400 acres under lease 
and 200-bbl. producers at this compara- 
tively shallow depth for paraffin-base 
crude, if found, would give the company 
a valuable property. 





Fillmore Well Planned 


Bestco Petroleum Corp. is planning a 
well in the Fillmore area, sec. 11, 3-9, 
Ventura county. The company has a 
200-acre lease adjoining the Bankline 
well, now near the completion stage. Offi- 
cers of the company, R. F. Berkey, presi- 
dent, Roy Steele, secretary, and Floyd 
Preston, superintendent, also head the 
Pedro Petroleum Corp., which has a well 
down 2200 ft. at Santa Fe Springs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Small type: 25c per line (six words to line). 
Minimum charge for any ad $1.00. Four consecu- 
tive insertions at price of three if copy does not 
change. 


Not responsible for more than one incorrect 
insertion. 











FLETCHER OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCERS - REFINERS - MARKETERS 
of 


“VELTEX” PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


GENERAL OFFICES AND REFINERY 
4037 BANDINI BLVD. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











SCOUT REPORTS 





NEW MEXICO LEASEHOLDERS: For reliable 
information on New Mexico developments take my 
weekly scout report. W. S. Patterson, Santa Fe, 
N. M. 





FOR LEASE OR SALE 


Big Oil Fields still to be found in Calif. Have 
perfect dome-structure never yet drilled. New 
Gusher Field likely. Address Taylor, 6618 Seville 
Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 11-21. 


OIL LAND FOR SALE 











WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 

640 acres, Oil Land, close to Helm, Coalina 
District. Price $25.00 per acre. Paul Newman, 
1836 Tulare St., Fresno. 11-28. 

























We are glad to have you with 
us in California . . where R. C. | 
Baker . . our founder . . started 4 
pioneering equipment for the 
landing of casing in 1907. Step 
by step, for 28 years, we have de- 
veloped with and for the Petroleum 
industry, until today Baker Cement 
Guiding, Floating and Cementing Equipment is 
the world’s standard for safe, efficient, and profit- 
able performance in setting strings of casing of 


any length. 


If your time permits, let us call for you to inspect 
our factory, where the complete line of Baker Oil 
Tools is developed and manufactured. 


BAKER O/IL TOOLS,INC. 


‘ost Oe CIiCcs sox 6469 HUNTINGTON PARK CALIFORNIA 
COALINGA - TAFT @ HOUSTON a OKLAHOMA CITY @ TULSA © NEW YORK 
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